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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Contrast spells in- 
terest. 

Cuamp CLARK—I felt bully over the 
armistice. 

Joun B. Crospy—We are Americans— 
not capons. 

KinG ALBERT—The Americans are won- 
derful soldiers. 

H. G. Wetts—-He was a writer, a foot 
note to reality. 

Lapy Durr-Gorpon—Dress is the ex- 
pression of the soul. 

CONGRESSMAN MEYER LONDON—I admit 
that I am a good lawyer. 

Tne Kaiser—England is virtually a re- 
public, as bad as France. 

Evisu Roor—No man can frame the 
time table of the Almighty. 

CoLoNEL House—You can’t tell what I 
am thinking of by my smile. 

Proressor HoretzscH—We say farewell 
to old Prussia and Kaiserdom. 

Davi Lioyp GEORGE--We will do no 
wrong if we abandon no right. 

Joun Mortey—I cannot define a jingo 
but I know one when I see it. 

Senator LopcE—No attention should be 
paid to anything said by the Kaiser. 

RutH CAMERON—Do you sometimes 
marvel at the two-ness of yourself? 

GLEN Buck—Bill is not going to ever- 
lasting bliss, but to everlasting blister. 

WILLIAM Wrictey, Jz.—Some don’t get 
into print—and they may be the greatest. 

Lina CAVALIERI—There are at least fif- 
teen different kinds of germs in the mouth. 

JoHN Ditton, M.P.—I regard President 
Wilson as the hope of Europe and civiliza- 
tion. 

ApmiraL Sims—The British grand fleet 
is the foundation-stone of the cause of the 
Allies. 

MAXIMILIAN HarDEN—Eventually the 
secular power of the papacy will be estab- 
lished in Rome. 

Dr. KrisTINE MANN—On rising in the 
morning walk around the room on all fours 
for three minutes. 

Enrico Caruso—In my opinion no crim- 
inal court can try William Hohenzollern. 
Almighty God is doing it. 

Tom WiLtson—It is just as important 
for an institution to have a good reputa- 
tion as it is for an individual. 

Dr. W. T. McELveEN—It is always 
easier to build castles in the air than to 
build woodsheds on the ground. 

Lron Bourcreors—The universal war has 
demonstrated to all nations the necessity 
for an international constitution. 

JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—No longer 
is the question asked where a man comes 
from, who his parents are, what he has. 

EaRNEST EtmMo CaLKINS—A good ad 
run once will not bring as much business 
- a poor ad run frequently and for a long 

ime. 

HELEN RowLaNnD—When our doughboys 
come ‘back they will be able to speak 
French, fluently with both hands and to 
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kiss a girl in all languages including the 
Scandinavian. 


Russian FOoREIGN MINISTER TCHITCH-. 


ERIN—After the German revolution Eng- 
lund will be the stronghold of reaction in 
Europe. 


Dr. JoHN H. FINLEY—I went to Pales- 
tine by aeroplane from Egypt in two hours. 
It took the children of Israel forty years 
to cover the distance. 

RayMondD B. FospickK—Our men fight 
with the dash of the French, the stubborn- 
ness of the British and with an enthusiasm 
that is all their own. 

W. K. Lamport—The crack of the final 
gun in the war against autocracy will be 
the crack of the starter’s gun in the world’s 
commercial struggle. 

Ezra Pounp—I believe in every man 
knowing enough music to play “God Bless 
Our Home” on the harmonica, but I do not 
believe in every man giving concerts. 












NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible. and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gard.as, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each ith 








THE NEW PLAYS 


The Big Chance. An American war play 
showing how the spirit is purified by war’s 
sacrifices. Mary Nash and acceptable com- 
pany. (Forty-eighth Street Theater.) 


The Long Dash. An exciting, noisy melo- 
drama of spies and wireless gun inventions 
dnd lost codes and secret service. Robert 
Edeson plays a double role successfully ; 
Henry Dixie is a_ true-to-life villain. 
(Thirty-ninth Street Theater.) 


The French Theater is giving not 
only classics like Moliére and Beau- 
marchais but modern authors like Don- 
nay and Brieux. Of its recent produc 
tions Le Voile du Bonheur, by Premier 
Georges Clemenceau, is perhaps most in- 
teresting and most skilfully handled. Geor- 
gette Lemeunier, by Donnay, has the usual 
problem, but a more wholesome ending 
than ordinary. Crainquebiile, by Anatole 
France, makes its appeal by epigram rather 
than action. A spy melodrama by Dumas, 
Fils, La Femme de Claude, produced for 
the first time by the French Theatre, pre- 
sents Mme. Van Doren as la Vampire su- 
= (French Theatre du Vieux Colom- 
ier. 








SOME OF OUR WOUNDED 


When men are wounded badly they must 
be handled with extreme gentleness, some- 
thing not always possible in ambulances, 
in advanced dressing stations and even in 
field hospitals. Therefore on an American 
battlefield, which found itself near a navi- 
gable river recently, the medical depart- 
ment rustled a complete river hospital 
steamer from somewhere and put it into 
service. It had an operating room, com- 
fortable beds and all modern equipment 
and appliances for badly wounded cases. 

There was no jarring; the boat gently 
slid toward Paris and in most cases the 
wounded arrived at destination in fresh 
condition, considering everything. The trips 
were continuous until the battlefield fled 
with the Allied advance too far away from 
the river—Wilbur Forrest in the New 
York Tribune. 








WHEN YOU COME HOME 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER WYCKOFF 


These are the things I will do for you 

When the war is over and you come home: 

I will have the house al) fine and sweet, 

The babies shall run to you down the street— 
I have planned exactly how we shall meet 
When the war is over and you come home. 


And in a box that I’m keeping for you 

When your work is over and you come home, 

I have for you to put con that day 

The clothes that mean you are home to stay, 

And your khaki and trappings I’ll hide away, 

When the war is over and you come home. 

I am proud of your uniform, proud of you, 

But when it is over and you come home, 

I want. you to wear your old soft hat. 

We'll be perfectly happy—we both know that, 

But your old blue suit and your old soft hat, 

1 want you to wear them when you’ve come home, 
—Reprinted from the New York Tribune. 
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pounds the American Universities Dictionary weighs 
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the American Universities Dictionary can be handled 
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In addition to a complete vocabulary of upwards of 
400,000 words, pronounced and defined, which comprise 
all the new words fresh from the laboratories of 
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DON’T STOP GROWING! 
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you had stopped growing physically when you were 
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since you left school? How much have you grown in 
your command of language? 


You would resent the intimation that you had stopped growing in intelligence. Yet the 
woman is a direct indication of his or her intelligence. 
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has driven kings into exile; to create republics de facto 
is not so simple a matter. 

The American Republic was established with less of 
social disturbance than any other in modern times, yet not 
without difficulty and anxiety. The Revolution was followed 
by much misery of an impoverished population, and by occa- 
sional insurrectionary outbreaks, of which the Shay’s Re- 
bellion in Massachusetts, typical of all, was the most serious. 
Also the conservative administrations of the Federalists 
were followed presently by the ascendency of political ele- 
ments that were not devoid of those traits which today we 
associate with the more extreme developments of radical 
democracy. The French Revolution ended in chaos, and was 
followed by the Napoleonic Dictatorship, and that, in turn, 
by the First Empire, the restorations of monarchy, the re- 
publican attempts of the 40’s, and the Second Empire. The 
downfall of Napoleon III was followed by the Commune, 
and that by a military dictatorship before the present strong 
and stable French Republic slowly grew into full power and 

, effectiveness. 

The new republics of central and eastern Europe face 
unprecedented difficulties. Extremely radical factions are 
in control, and there is too much reason to fear that their 
political wisdom is not greater than their political ex- 
perience. They are acting under the intoxicating stimula- 
tion of unexampled opportunities and intense excitement. 
Imagination is inflamed, and expectation runs riot. The 
warnings of common sense are impatiently rejected as re- 
actionary and unfriendly, and the one purpose is to destroy 
an old socia] order and to clear the ground. The sobering 
thought that there is little profit in redistributing the wealth 
of the world after it has been reduced to zero will come 
later. 

It will take time, therefore, perhaps a long time, to build 
up real republics in Russia and in Siberia, in Germany, in 
German Austria, in Hungary, among the Czecho-Slovaks 


EQUALITY OF 


[' Great War arose out of a struggle for the sources 


I: is easy to proclaim republics de jure when revolution 


of raw materials and this will be the most difficult 

of the questions to come before the peace conference. 
From 1884 to 1914 there was a constant struggle between 
Germany on the one side and England, France, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Japan and the United States on the other for the pos- 
session or control of territory in the Pacific, Africa and 
Asia. Finally Germany, infuriated at the frustration of 
her aggressive ambitions and not content with the fair 
terms of compromise offered by her opponents, threw her 
sword of Brennus into the scale. For four years the balance 
vibrated, then turned decisively against Germany, fortu- 
nately for the world—and for herself. 
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and among the Jugo-Slavs. Those of us who are impatient 
for the realization of our dreams of a world made securely 
democratic, peace-abiding and enlightened, may as well pre 
pare ourselves for many disappointments and much tedious 
waiting upon events. If it is true that the successive genera- 
tions of mankind learn by their own experience, rather 
than from the stores of wisdom transmitted by predecessors, 
it is even more true that peoples do not take the advice of 
other: peoples in their political affairs, and ultimately arrive 
at solutions of their own problem thru their own blunders 
and much tribulation. 

Far be it from us to play the part of a kill-joy. in these 
days of rejoicing over the destruction of monarchic abso- 
lutism and militarism, its instrument; but we foresee a 
dangerous reaction when those average human beings who 
do not like to bother their minds with long views or un- 
foreseen complications grow impatient with the imbecilities 
and the misdemeanors of Bolshevism. They will begin to 
tell us that order and security are better than impractica] 
ideals, and that a strong arm is needed to save society from 
disintegration. 

It is well to remember, too, that the new republics when 
they have become stable and efficient will certainly be differ- 
ent in important respects from the republics of this Western 
Hemisphere. There enters into their making a new and 
compelling factor, namely, the vast body of socialistic 
thought, impulse and organization. The American republics 
from Alaska to Patagonia have built upon the foundations 
of individualism. One and all have assumed that the mul- 
tiplication of individual property owners, in particular 
owners of land, is the most certain way to guarantee de- 
mocracy. The new republics of the European world will 
undoubtedly establish collective ownership and collective 
control in industry on a scale never seen hitherto in the 
world. This means that democracy is entering upon a new 
and fateful experiment. The prudent man will not at the 
present time predict the outcome. 


OPPORTUNITY 


The war is settled, but the question is not. The danger 
from Germany is eliminated, but the source of the danger 
remains. It is the old, old cause of conflicts, but on a larger 
scale owing to the extension of the reach of a man thru the 
aid of the engine. As Abram and Lot quarreled over the 
pasturage of Palestine, so England and Germany quarreled 
over the pasturage of their flocks in Australia and South 
America. As the life of a Bedouin tribe may depend upon 
access to the well of an oasis, so the prosperity of Paris or 
Petrograd may depend upon access to the oil wells of Baku 
or Tampico. England in 1914 was dependent upon countries 
oversea for 65 per cent of her essential foods. If then the 
U-boats had succeeded in their nefarious purpose 15,000,000 
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GETTING READY FOR 
PEACE 
“Nieuwe Amsterdammer,” Am- 
sterdam, published the cartoon 
below of Holland preparing to 
welcome the plenipotentiaries of 
peace. Recent events, however, 
have brought Holland ea-royalty 
instead of peace delegates and the 
center of the conference for 
world peace is transferred from 
The Hague to Versailles 











ENTER—THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
“The Sooner We Engage a Governess the 
Better,” is the legend of this cartoon by Darl- 
ing, published in the New York “Tribune.” 
The World, somewhat bruised and battered by 
recent events, has her hands full with the 
equalling, quarrelling children—lInternational 
Commercial Disputes, International Jealousies, 
International Law Enforcements, War Debts, 
Indemnities and Newly Formed Governments 




















“THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO” 
This drawing of the priest of @ ruined cathe- 
dral praying for his enemies was published in 
“Nebelspalter,” Zurich, Switzerland, as repre- 
sentative of the viewpoint of a neutral nation. 
It is an eloquent interpretation of what Pre- , 
mier Lloyd George of England urged in his 
speech for “peace without vengeance,” as dis- 
tinguished from the cheap sentimentality and 
maudlin pity scored in the cartoon below 
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‘THtKh's NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


PITY THE PUUK HUN! 


Knott of the Dallas “News,” Texas, has drawn a poignant picture “We mustn’t ask him to pay the bill,” whines the sentimentalist. 
of the exiles returning to their devastated homes in northern France “It’s such a big one.” Cartoon from the London “Evening News” 
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people would have gone hungry and England would have 
been starved into submission. Germany in 1914 was de- 
pendent upon the British Empire for 90 per cent of her raw 
materials. The British were generous, altogether too gen- 
erous, for their own interests. Australia turned over her 
metals trustfully to German hands, and England raked out 
her coal cellars to feed the furnaces of her enemy. 

The British will not repeat that mistake. The policy of 
imperial preference decided upon by conference between 
the governments of England and the dominions brings these 
into one great trade combine covering the products of one- 
third of the habitable earth. This policy is already estab- 
lished by Parliament and private contracts. The Non- 
Ferrous Metals Act will prevent these going to foreigners 
until the needs of the empire are satisfied. All the wool of 
Australia has been purchased by the British Government 
for a year or more in advance at a fixed price. In 1913 the 
palm trees of the British colonies in West Africa produced 
$20,000,000 worth of oil, of which three-fourths went to 
Germany. Hereafter all of it will go to England. By the 
Paris Pact of June, 1916, the Allied Powers bind themselves 
to take measures in common to render themselves perma- 
nently “ithdependent of enemy countries in so far as regards 
the raw materials and manufactured articles essential to 
the normal development of their economic activities.” The 
measures specified are customs duties, prohibitions, subsi- 
dies, control of transportation and patents and government 
management of industries. The Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia has gone further and made all foreign patents a gov- 
ernment monopoly. 

Whatever may become of all these acts and agreements 
it is evident that free trade has gone for good. Henceforth 
and for the indefinite future we shall see not free trade but 
regulated trade instead, and very strictly regulated at that. 
The only question is whether it will be regulated by national 
or international control. Either each nation or group of 
nations will strive by every means in its power to render 
itself independent in the way of raw materials and essential 
industries or the control of the sources of raw materials 
and the channels of commerce will be placed in the hands 
of some supernational authority like a League of Nations. 

But whatever the new regime of regulated trade may be, 
the important thing is to see that it secures what was hoped 
to be secured by free trade when fifty years ago that theory 
was in favor. The aim of the free traders was justice, that 
is, equality of trade opportunities. But as we can now see 
more clearly than then, free trade defeats its own aim, for 
in the long run trade becomes tied up and in the hands of 
the most heartless. Free trade, that is, unrestricted com- 
merce, means a free-for-all fight, catch-as-catch-can competi- 
tion, with no Marquis of Queensberry as referee. It is in 
the commercial world what anarchy is in the political world 
and means ultimately that the strongest dominates the 
weaker, the strongest man, the strongest nation or the 
strongest aggregation of capital. The strongest man dies 
and gives a chance to the rest, but the strongest trust may 
live forever and grow stronger. We tried free trade be- 
tween the states, but it worked so badly that we have given 
it up. The several states could not protect themselves 
against sweated industries and adulterated food. Private 


"monopolies grew so strong that finally the Federal Govern- 


ment had to intervene with a stronger hand to protect the 
helpless consumer, competitor and workingman. Every year 
the national control of commerce between the states grew 
stricter, until now the whole system of interstate transpor- 
tation and communication is managed by Washington. The 
output of mines, oil wells and farms is under control. This 
brings about a better approximate to equal opportunity for 
all than could be attained by state control or capitalist 
control. “Protection” does not necessarily mean “tariff,” as 
some still seem to think. There is no tariff between the 
states, yet interstate trade is by no means “free.” Far 
more effective measures are proposed in England and else- 


where for the control of their foreign trade than the mere 
imposition of customs duties. 

The international situation is now the same as the na- 
tional situation was in the old days of laissez-faire. Ger- 
many has practically a national monopoly of potash, Chile 
of natural nitrates, the United States, Mexico and Russia 
of petroleum, the tropics of coffee, rubber, copra, etc. Each 
country has some advantage due to its natural resources or 
the peculiar aptitudes of its people. The question is whether 
each country shall hold on to what land it has, strive to get 
what else it can and drive as hard a bargain as possible 
for what it sells, or whether there is some way of equalizing 
opportunities by international control. If the present tend- 
ency- prevails and every nation strives for self-sufficiency 
as the essential of independence, then the United States is 
better off than any other except the British Empire. The 
United States produces 66 per cent of the world’s petroleum, 
60 per cent of its copper, 40 per cent of its coal and iron, 
32 per cent of its zinc and lead. Our territory extends from 
the Arctic Circle to the tropics and we can raise our own 
rubber, tea, cocoa and quinine if we have to. Our people are 
sufficiently numerous and versatile so we could dispense 
if necessary with manufactured imports. 

Since, then, the United States is so independent of for- 
eign commerce, it is proper that an American President 
should bring forward the proposal to establish equality of 
opportunity thru international regulation. Mr. Wilson asks: 

The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all 
the nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves 
for its maintenance. 

The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded if 
it is to last must be an equality of rights; the guarantees ex- 
changed must neither recognize nor imply a difference between 
big nations and small, between those that are powerful and those 
that are weak. Right must be based upon the common strength, 
not upon the individual strength, of the nations upon whose 
concert peace will depend. 

There can be no special, selfish economic combinations within 
the league and no employment of any form of economic boycott 
or exclusion except as the power of economic penalty by exclusion 
from the markets of the world may be vested in the League of 
Nations itself as a means of discipline and control. 

Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities have 
been the prolific source in the modern world of the plans and 
passions that produce war. It would be an insincere as well as 
an insecure peace that did not exclude them in definite and 
binding terms. 

The same solution is advocated in a more detailed and 
definite form by the Labor and Socialist parties of Eng- 
land, France and Belgium, and these parties now hold the 
balance of power in their respective governments. The Inter- 
Allied Conference of last February resolved in substance: 

There should be no economic boycott of any country after the 
war. Supplies of foodstuffs, raw materials and shipping should 
be allocated to the different countries according to their needs. 
The treaty of peace must secure economic equality in the con- 
quered colonies for the peoples of all nations and thereby guar- 
antee that none are shut out from legitimate access to raw mate- 
rials. Colonies in tropical Africa should be controlled in accord- 
ance with international agreement under the League of Nations. 

This, then, is the new vision. It may be thought imprac- 
ticable to carry out. It may be found impossible to secure 
agreement with it. But it seems to offer the way out of the 
difficulty. England, France and Japan are reluctant to re- 
linquish all of the territory they have annexed or occupied 
during the war, a total area two-thirds that of the Unifed 
States. We cannot blame them for this if in the future the 
only security for commercial privileges in a territory is 
its possession. But if under some supernational authority 
equal access to its natural resources and trade were guar- 
anteed then these powers would not be so eager to hold 
on to what they have got, and on the other hand the outside 
world would not be so jealous of them if they did, for all 
three have good records as administrators of dependencies. 
If then there seems sofie better way than either the in- 
dividualistic, capitalistic or nationalistic scramble for the 
sources of food and the materials of manufacture, it might 
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be worth while for the nations to consent to certain restric- 
tions of the exclusive and proprietary rights which they 
have been accustomed to exercize in the past. . 

Liberty and equality are both desirable but not both 
obtainable in a complete sense. For unrestricted liberty of 
action brings about the most frightful inequality of condi- 
tion, while compulsory equality annihilates liberty. So fra- 
ternity, the third member of the political trinity, has to be 
brought in to reconcile the other two. Thru a brotherhood 
of nations we may hope to secure both equality of oppor- 
tunity and liberty of utilization. 








OIL AND ORE - 


N taking over the railroads, telegraph and cable lines 
our Government has done nothing more than put itself 
abreast of the practice of all enlightened nations. 

But why not do a little leading as well as following? We 
submit that the next easy step along the path of sound 
government ownership would be the taking over of the 
mines, both oil and ore. 

A word to the President is sufficient. 








MR. GOMPERS GIVES WARNING 


E have been glad to see that American newspapers 

W of the responsible sort have discussed the speech 

. of Mr. Gompers on the position of labor after the 

war seriously and in good temper. Mr. Gompers and the 
American Federation of Labor have well earned the right 
to be taken seriously and to be treated with respect. From 
the beginning of the war the Federation has been splen- 
didly loyal, and American labor in general has done its full 
part toward winning the struggle. Questions of difference 
between wage-earners and employers have with only occa- 
sional exceptions been put over until the return of peace. 

When, therefore, Mr. Gompers gives warning that the 
Federation will not tolerate absolutism in the industrial 
world any more than the democratic peoples will henceforth 
tolerate absolutism in the political world, he speaks with a 
sense of responsibility and with a full mastery of the facts. 
There has been absolutism in the industrial world, as every 
decently informed man knows, and there are captains of 
industry who are now intent upon restoring it. We do not 
undertake to say whether or not Mr. William H. Barr of 
Buffalo, president of the National Founders’ Association, is 
one of these men, or whether Mr. Gompers rightly under- 
stood Mr. Barr’s recent remark that the eight-hour day would 
have to be abolished and wages materially lowered from 
their present scale. It is possible that Mr. Barr meant only 
that economic conditions, apart from the purpose of any 
group of employers, will necessitate the reduction, but we 
know that employers of prominence have been talking and 
planning the other thing. Among themselves they have taken 
the high and mighty position, and have declared their in- 
tention at the earliest possible moment to force a fight on 
the hours and wages issue. 

Apart from the economic loss and the public inconvenience 
which an extensive strike entails, there is no reason in the 
world why such an issue should not be fought out. If em- 
ployers generally in all sincerity believe that hours are too 
short and wages too high for reasonably profitable industry 
they have a right to say so, and to try to force a reduction, 
and the wage-earners, on their part, have a right in all 
lawful ways to resist; but if there is any group of employers 
that believes that it can hereafter rule the industrial world 
absolutely, breaking up unions whenever it feels like it, and 
dictating terms that labor must accept willy-nilly, we pre- 
dict that such a faction of industrial junkers has another 
thought coming. The American Federation of Labor will 
not be broken up, and it will have something to say about 








the conditions under which wage-earners shall perform 
their tasks. 

So, far, then, the position which the American Federation 
of Labor has taken is altogether commendable. It stands 
between industrial absolutism on the one hand and indus- 
trial anarchy on the other hand. It stands also for a healthy 
individualism in opposition to socialism. All this is good 
American democracy, and if the Federation adheres to 
these positions and works to establish them by lawful means 
it can count on the support of the American people. It is 
a policy at once conservative and progressive. Hitherto the 
farm owners and the small business men have been the 
substantial basis of American democracy. Knowing the value 
of individual property and the possibilities of individual 
initiative and responsibility, they have held our national 
life to ways of soberness and of sane progress. They are 
becoming, however, a smaller proportion of the population, 
and wage-earners are becoming a larger proportion. There- 
fore, nothing could be more promising for the future of 
American life and the perpetuation of its best traditions 
than a strong preference of the organized wage-earners for 
individual freedom and voluntary organization, associated 
with a fixed determination to discountenance both a dis- 
integrating anarchism and an absolutist arrogance of con- 
trol. We are confident that the American people in general 
will take this common sense view of the issue which Mr. 
Gompers’ sober warning presents. 








WHY? 


HY should the United States support the Omsk 
Government with men and money when that Gov- 

\ | ernment proposes soon to resume the sale of vodka 
prohibited by the late Czar? 

Why should the American people deny themselves food 
in order to send it to Siberia when, according to the official 
statement of the Minister of Supplies of the Omsk Govern- 
ment, “1,714,000 bushels of grain can be spared for the 
operation. of the Russian distilleries without causing a 
serious food shortage”? 

Why should the American troops in Vladivostok have 
been paraded at the ceremony of November 11 when the 
Imperial Russian eagle was replaced on the monument 
from which it had been removed? ~ 








A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 


[dent of the JONATHAN BOURNE, JR., Presi- 
dent of the Republican Publicity Association, notes 
the following facts: 

At the treaty of Paris which ended the Revolutionary 
War, the United States was represented by John Jay, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and Henry 
Laurens. 

At the treaty of Ghent which ended the war of 1812 the 
United States was represented by John Quincy Adams, 
James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell and Albert 
Gallatin. 

At the treaty of Paris which ended the Spanish-American 
War the United States was represented by William R. 
Day, Cushman K. Davis, William P. Frye, George Grey and 
Whitelaw Reid. 

Ex-Senator Bourne then concludes: 

Around the table at which the peace terms are considered and 
determined, side by side with the Premiers of Europe, whom do 


we find entrusted with the future destiny of the American Re- 
public, Colonel House of Texas! 


Perhaps it has not occurred to the Ex-Senatorial Presi- 
dent of the Republican Publicity Association that the ver- 
dict of history may assign a higher degree of statesman- 
ship to the man who represents the United States at Ver- 
sailles in 1918, than those who so ably represented her at 
Paris in 1783, at Ghent in 1814, or at Paris in 1898. 
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The Revolution The revolutionary 
G ferment was work- 
in Germany ing in Germany thru- 
out the month of October, altho little 
was heard about it in America. Peace 
demonstrations were held almost every 
night in Unter den Linden, in which 
sometimes 1500 persons took part. The 
police were powerless to prevent de- 
nunciations of the Kaiser and shouts 
for the Republic. The military authori- 
ties made energetic efforts to suppress 
the American propaganda in Germany, 
but the leaflets containing the Presi- 
dent’s speeches and other arguments 
showered from airplanes or sent in 
thru Switzerland were widely read and 
made converts among the people. 

In Bavaria early in October the So- 
cial Democrats held an open conference 
at which plans were made for the es- 
tablishment -of a democratic govern- 
ment. Even in the Reichstag debate, 
Deputy Riihle, a Socialist, declared: 
“The Kaiser must abdicate!” and when 
he was called to order he retorted: “A 
call to order will not save him from the 
criminal court.” He was again called 
to order, but concluded: “Only a revo- 
lution can save us.” The German papers 
at the instigation of the Government 
published terrible pictures of the ruin 
brought upon Russia by the Bolshe- 
viki, but this did not prevent the revo- 
lutionists from adopting the character- 
istic institution of the Bolsheviki, the 
soviet. 

The American General Staff at 
Washington were of course well in- 
formed of the state of public opinion in 
Germany. The fluctuations in German 
morale due to defeats and victories 
were recorded on a chart and the line 
which was placed at 100 per cent in 
1914 on the assumption that the Ger- 
man people were united and confident 
had dropt to zero between November 
10 and 15. 

The Nuremberg Jager battalion was 
sent to Berlin to put down the revolu- 
tion, but when it got there it despatched 
delegates to the Executive Committee 
of the Socialist Party to announce that 
it placed itself at the disposal of the 








THE GREAT WAR 


November 14—Germans _ surrender 
East Africa. Baltic state formed of 
Livonia, Esthonia, Courland and 
Oesel Poland. 

November 15—Polish officers take pos- 
couten of Posen. British reoccupy 

aku. 

November 16—Belgians reénter Brus- 
sels. President announces taking 
over on November 2 of all marine 
cables. 

November .17—Ludwig, King of Ba- 
varia, abdicates. Americans and 
British start advance to Rhine. 

November 18—Luxemburg chamber 
demands referendum on form of 
government. French enter Metz. 

November 19—King of Belgians en- 
ters Antwerp. Kiev captured by 
Astrakhan Cossacks. 

November 20—Americans cross fron- 
tier into Luxemburg. Germans sur- 
— twenty submarines at Har- 
wich. 




















new authorities. The Alexander regi- 
ment also went over to the revolution- 
ists, and these two regiments, for- 
merly the main reliance of autocracy, 
are now quartered in the barracks op- 
posite the Royal Palace. These barracks 
were put up especially to guard the 
Palace, as the Kaiser made clear in his 
famous speech to the Alexander regi- 
ment at the opening of the barracks: 
Like a strong fortress, your barracks 
rise in the immediate neighborhood of the 
palace, te protect which will in the first 
place be your duty. You are called indeed 
to act as the bodyguard, day and night, of 
your King and his house, and, if necessary, 
to risk life and blood for them, and if ever 
again, as in 1848, the Berlin people be- 
come insolent and insubordinate, I am con- 
vinced that you will decisively put an end 
to their insubordination against their King. 
In Luxemburg the second chamber 
of parliament has assumed authority 
and resolved to submit the question of 
the future form of government to a ref- 
erendum. The Grand Duchess is re- 
quested to abstain from all govern- 
mental action pending the referendum. 
The chamber rejected the motion, sup- 
ported by the Socialists and Liberals, 
demanding the abdication of the Grand 
Duchess and the establishment of a 





republic. The marriage of Rupprecht, 
former Crown Prince of Bavaria, with 
Princess Antoinette of Luxemburg, has 
been postponed. 


Premier Ebert has 
announced that an 
election for a con- 
stituent assembly will be held as soon 
as the soldiers get home and the elec- 
toral lists can be prepared, probably 
by February 2. Both men and women 
of twenty and over will have the vote 
on the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

The new German Government has 
announced freedom of speech and 
writing, the abolition of the censorship 
even for the theater, amnesty for po- 
litical offenses, complete religious lib- 
erty, an eight-hour work day, and lib- 
erty to form trade unions even among 
state employees. 

The entailed property of the Prus- 
sian Crown has been taken over by the 
Minister of Finance, Philipp Scheide- 
mann. The personal property of the 
former King and his family is not af- 
fected. 

Altho the revolutionary ferces are 
organized on the soviet system, they are 
not, so far, imitating the Bolsheviki in 
attempting to establish a working-class 
dictatorship and repressing their op- 
ponents by force. The Berlin Govern- - 
ment is exclusively in the hands of 
seven Socialists, but they represent 
both wings of the Social Democratic 
party. Four ‘of them, including Premier 
Ebert and Scheidemann, belong to the 
Majority Socialists of the Reichstag, 
who in the main supported the Govern- 
ment during the war; and three, Barth, 
Haase and Dittmann, to the Indepen- 
dent or pacifist Socialists. Of these only 
Barth belongs to the Bolshevist, or, as 
it is called in Germany, the Spartacus 
group of Socialists. Dr. Liebknecht, who 
was imprisoned for his attacks upon 
the Kaiser’s Government during the 
war, is leader of the Spartacus faction 
of the Independents, but is said to be 
losing his influence. The Soldiers’ 
Councils are supporting the Majority 
or moderate Socialists. 


The New Regime 
in Germany 
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THE SURRENDERED SHIPS OF THE GERMAN FLEET 


By the terms of the armistice Germany is handing over w the Allies ten battleships of her fleet, six battle cruisers, cight light cruisers, fifty 
destroyers and all her submarines. The U-boats, being under water, are of course invisible, but this diagram shows the shape and comparative size 


of the other craft 
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Press Illustrating 


WITH THE EVACUATING GERMAN ARMY 


This is one of the latest photographs to come thru Holland showing the effect of the armistice 
terms on the German army. These soldiers hauling down an observation balloon are evidently con- 
ducting the evacuation under the usual military discipline. In some parts of the German army, 
however, the officers fled after the downfall of the Imperial Government, leaving the soldiers to 


loot and barter as they pleased 


The military authorities have in 
most instunces accepted the new regime 
with apparent equanimity. The Sol- 
diers’ and Workers’ Council of Cassel 
announces that Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg and the General Staff are 
under its protection. In the proclama- 
tion of the Council he is praised be- 
cause “he did not abandon his people in 
their hour of trial.” The red flag is 
said not to be so conspicuous as at first, 
and the old red, black and gold flag of 
the abortive revolution of 1848 has re- 
appeared. The factories are again run- 
ning and few disturbances are reported. 
In the conflicts that marked the transi- 
tion from the old regime to the new 
in Berlin about 100 lives were lost. 


Dr. Solf, the German For- 
eign Secretary, has been 
sending out wireless pleas 
to the American and Allied Govern- 
ments for amelioration of the terms of 
the armistice in the interests of hu- 
manity. He asks for freedom of navi- 
gation on the Rhine and along the coast 
for the transportation of provisions. He 
also protests against the continuance of 
the blockade and requests that the Ger- 
mans in the occupied territory on the 
left bank of the Rhine be allowed to 
continue their industrial pursuits and 
the shipment of coal, iron ore and pot- 
ash. Otherwise, he says, “we shall in- 
evitably advance toward more or less 
Bolshevist conditions which might be- 
come dangerous to neighboring states.” 
He suggests that 

American delegates could discuss with 
the plenipotentiaries of the German people 
the details of how the magnanimous help 
of America could save, in time, our Father- 
land from the worst. Perhaps the matter 
could be put in the tried hands of Mr. 


Hoover, who has rendered such great serv- 
ices in Belgium. 


The acceptance of the oppressive armis- 


Solf’s 
Appeals 


tice conditions, the necessity of supplying 
from scanty provisions the armies that are 
streaming back from the front, the cessa- 
tion of navigation in the North Sea and 
the Baltic by the continuance of the block- 
ade, which imperils our provision supply, 
and the disturbed conditions in the east 
make the situation in our country daily 
more unbearable. The peril can be avoided 
only by the most speedy help. 

Mr. Hoover has already sailed for 
Europe to take charge of the whole re- 
victualing proposition. Premier Cle- 
menceau, Premier Lloyd George and 
President Wilson have all declared their 
willingness to relieve the necessities of 
Germany during the winter, but their 
present concern is with the inhabitants 
of the evacuated territory of France, 
Belgium and the Balkans. 

Dr. Solf also asks a relaxation of the 
article in the Anglo-Turkish armistice 
requiring German civilians to leave the 
Turkish Empire immediately on the 
ground that this would compel the clos- 
ing of the German hospitals and asy- 
lums for orphans, especially for Ar- 
menian children. 


Return The Belgian Govern- 

oo aaiee ment, which has had its 
seat in Havre, France, 

since the fall of 1914, has now returned 
to Belgium and soon. will be reéstab- 
lished in Brussels. Great preparations 
are being made for the entry of King 














DARK SHADED 
PORTIONS OF 
FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM rep- 
resent the ter- 
ritory belong- 
ing to those 
two countries 
which was still 
held by the 
Germans when 
the armistice 








was signed on November 11. 
LIGHT SHADED AREA ON THE 
LEFT BANK OF THE RHINE 
shows the German territory 
to be occupied by the Allies, 
including Alsace-Lorraine. 
NARROW SHADED STRIP ON THE 
RIGHT BANK OF THE RHINE is 
the neutral zone between the 
Allied and German armies. 
SEMI-CIRCLES ON. THE RIGHT 
BANK are the bridgeheads to 
be established at Cologne, Co- 
blenz and Mayence. 

HEAVY BLACK LINE represents 
the battleline November 11. 
LINE OF BROKEN SQUARRS rep- 
resents national boundaries. 
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International Film 


and Justice; Hugo Haase, Secretary of Foreign Affairs; and Landsberg, 
favor the Bolsheviki, 


Albert, Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Leopold in the capital after their long 
years of exile. A detachment of cavalry 
pushing on in advance have occupied 
Brussels because of the disorders inci- 
dent to the evacuation. 

On the day of the signing of the 
armistice ten thousand of the German 
soldiers in Brussels threw down their 
arms and paraded the streets under the 
red flag and singing the “Internation- 
ale” and the “Marseillaise.” The Bel- 
gians crowded around, cheering and 
joining in the singing. The Germans 
responded by waving the French, Bel- 
gian and American flags, then march- 
ing to the headquarters of the German 
kommandatur they tore down the Ger- 
man flag and trampled on it and raised 
the red flag over the building. Many 
of the French and Belgians fraternized 
with the German revolutionary soldiers, 
but the Belgian Socialists refused their 
invitation to join with them in setting 
up a republic. 

When the mutineers met their officers 
they tore off their epaulets and seized 
their automobiles. Some of the officers 
were killed and others went into hid- 
ing or escaped in civilian clothing. Dur- 
ing the following days the disorder in- 
creased. Some of the soldiers took to 
looting and many got drunk. A dozen 
Germans with revolvers entered the 
Allard Bank and held up the cashiers 
for $25,000. In some cases the German 
officers court-martialed and executed 
soldiers committing acts of violence on 
civilians, but in general discipline was 
abandoned. Some ninety Germans, most- 
ly officers, were shot in conflicts be- 
tween the loyal and mutinous troops. 
There were numerous fights between 
the French-speaking Belgians and the 
pro-German Flemings. 

Burgomaster Max of Brussels, re- 
leased from fifty months’ imprisonment 
in Germany, has returned to Brussels 
and was given an enthusiastic reception 
at the Hotel de Ville when Acting Bur- 
gomaster Le Monier turned over to 
him the office. The Belgian Coalition 


























LEADERS IN THE NEW GERMAN * gern 
Last week we published in The Independent photographs of Friedrich Ebert, Chance f German: 
< Finance and Colonies. Above are three.other members of his Cabinet: (left to mT ‘Wilhelm Dittmann, Secretary of Demobilization, Transport, 


War Cabinet has resigned and Leon 
Delacroix has been chosen by the King 
to form a new ministry. 


British casualties dur- 
ing the war totaled 
3,049,991. Of this num- 
ber the officers killed, wounded or miss- 
ing aggregated 142,634 and the’ men 
2,907,357. 

The total of British losses in killed 
on all fronts was 658,665. Of these 37,- 
836 were officers and 620,829 were men. 
The total British wounded in the war 
reached 2,032,122. The losses in missing, 
including prisoners, totaled 359,145. 
The figures given include troops from 
India and the Dominions. 

The total casualties in France were 
2,719,652. Of this total 32,769 officers 
and 526,843 men were killed and died 
of wounds or other causes. The aggre- 
gate British losses in the Mesopotamian 
campaigns were nearly 100,000, the 
total being 97,579. Of these the fatal:- 
ties were 31,109, comprizing 1340 offi- 
cers and 29,769 men. The Dardanelles 
expedition cost the British 119,729 cas- 
ualties. Of this number 1785 officers 
were killed or died and 31,737 men. 
On the Salonica front the losses were 
27,318. In Egypt the total losses were 
approximately 58,000. In the East Afri- 
can campaign the total casualties were 
17,825. In Italy the British losses to- 
-taled 6738. In other theaters the total 
casualties were 3297. 

In addition to the grand total of 
deaths there were 19,000 deaths from 
various causes among troops not form- 
ing any part of the expeditionary force. 


The revolution in Ger- 
poy many has affected all con- 

tiguous countries in some 
degree. In Holland, where the shortage 
of food has been stringent, especially 
since the seizure of the Dutch ships by 
the Allies and America, a serious rising 
was threatened. Queen Wilhelmina is 
personally not unpopular and she has 
admittedly shown considerable skill in 


British Army 
Losses 








any now, and 7. Scheidemann, Secretary 


Secretary of Publicity, Art and Literature. Dittmann and Haase 
the minority in the German Government now 


maintaining the neutrality of her 
realm in spite of pressure from both 
sides. But her German consort was not 
liked from the first and has been re- 
garded with suspicion during the war. 
The act of the ex-Kaiser in taking ref- 
uge in Holland has.embarrassed the 
Government, altho it does not appear 
that he was invited or would be pro- 
tected in case the Allies decided 
that international law authorized his 
extradition. But his presence has in- 
creased the anti-monarchical sentiment, 
which the Socialists are trying to fan 
into flame. 

The leading agitator is Pieter Troel- 
stra, who is in close touch with the 
German Socialists. A few months ago, 
after having visited Berlin for con- 
ferences with Scheidemann and others, 
he tried to get to England in order to 
convey to the British Labor leaders 
what the Germans thought of their 
peace proposals, but the British Gov- 
ernment refused to allow him passage. 
Troelstra openly declared in Parlia- 
ment that the time had come for the 
workers to assume control of the Gov- 
ernment as they had in Germany and 
that the army and police would take 
their side. David Wynkoop went fur- 
ther and, denouncing Troelstra as bour- 
geois, demanded the immediate abdica- 
tion of the Queen and a general strike 
of workingmen and mutiny of the sol- 
diers. But the only result so far of 
these incitements to violence was a riot 
in Amsterdam in which five persons 
were killed and thirty wounded. In or- 
der to relieve the distress and danger 
the Allies have diverted to Rotterdam 
a ship, the “Adra,” carrying 7100 tons 
of wheat, and the Government has 
raised the bread allowance from 200 
to 250 grams a day. 

The Position In November, 1917, 

the Bolsheviki wrest- 
of the Bolsheviki ed the government 
-of Russia from Kerensky and dis- 
missed the Constituent Assembly. It 
was commonly predicted at the time 
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RETRIBUTION 
ago Bismarck imposed upon France, at Versailles, crushing conditions of peace. 


Forty-seven years 
This historic occasion, with Bismarck stating his merciless terms to th 


e representatives of France, 


and Favre, was duly depicted by a German artist, C. Wagner, in the well-known painting 
reproduced above. Now retribution has come upon the German Empire for its development of the 


Policy initiated by Bismarck. An American artist here puts into pictorial form th 


e punishment 


which the Germans have brought upon themselves, substituting the stern and just Foch for the 
arrogant and merciless Iron Chancellor, and William Hohenzollern and Hindenburg, overwhelmed 
by retribution, for the two French statesmen to whom Bismarck dictated his cruel terms 


that they could not remain in power 
more than two weeks and the de- 
spatches have told us continuously 
ever since that the Bolsheviki were 
daily weakening and must soon be over- 
thrown. In fact it was reported at one 
time that Lenine and Trotzky had been 
forced to flee from Moscow and had 
taken refuge on a warship at Kron- 
stadt. But a year has past and they 
are still in control, altho we are still 
told that they have not many days to 
last. 

The question is how the change in 
Germany will affect their fortunes and 
this it is not yet possible to determine. 
On the one hand it means the spread 
of their influence westward and south- 
ward, but on the other hand it means 
that the Allies can now enter the Bal- 
tic and so invade Russia from the west 
as they have already from the east, 
north and south. The news of the rev- 
olution in Austria and Germany caused 
wild rejoicing among the Bolsheviki. 
The news of the German rising was pub- 
lished in the Bolshevik press before it 
was known in America and was tele- 
graphed to this country as an amus- 
ing example of a Bolshevik canard. 
Scheidemann, who, according to the 
Sisson documents, aided the Bolshe- 


viki to power is now at the head of - 


the German republic, and the German 


cities are controlled by soviets of 


the Russian sort. The armistice requires 


Germany to abrogate the Brest-Litovsk 
treaties and this relieves Russia of 
what Lenine called “the brigand 
peace.” The soviet Government has ac- 
cordingly stopped the payment of in- 
stalments of the indemnity of $1,500,- 
000,000 in cash and produce which Ger- 
many imposed upon Russia. The Brest- 
Litovsk treaty with Turkey was de- 
clared null and void by the soviet Gov- 
ernment the ist of October. 

The withdrawal of the German troops 
from the Ukraine has deprived the 
Kiev Government of its support and it 
is reported that the Bolsheviki are 
again getting control of the Ukraine, 
from which they had been expelled by 
the Germans... This will prevent the 
movement announced a month ago for 
the establishment of a Ukraine mon- 
archy by the new Landag. 

The Bolsheviki now seem disposed to 
come to terms with the Allies and 
America. Foreign “Minister Tchitcherin 
in October addrest this note to Presi- 
dent Wilson: 

As a condition of the armistice during 
which peace negotiations shall be begun, 
you in your note to Germany demanded the 
evacuation of occupied territories. We are 
ready, Mr. President, to conclude an armis- 
tice on this condition and request you to 
inform us when you intend to withdraw 
your troops from the Murman, Archangel, 
and Siberia. 

It is reported from Washington that 
our Government will pay no attention 


to this, but that the Bolsheviki must 
address such to the Omsk Government, 
as that is the only Government in Rus- 
sia recognized by the Allies and the 
United States. 

Tchitcherin has telegraphed to Prague 
that he will permit the Czecho-Slovaks 
to pass thru European Russia to their 
own country provided they will dis- 
arm. The Czecho-Slovaks have of late 
been losing ground. They have been 
driven out of Samara and almost out 
of Europe. But the arrival of Allied 
and American forces and supplies at 
Omsk will doubtless prevent the Bol- 
sheviki from advancing farther east 
than this. The Siberian Railroad, how- 
ever, is not altogether free from mo- 
lestation. A train of forty-two cars 
carrying ammunition and twelve Jap- 
anese to Omsk was blown up west of 
Irkutsk and a rising of Bolsheviki. at 
Tomsk, which is east of Omsk, was put 
down after hard fighting in which 300 
Bolsheviki were killed. The recovery of 
the Volga River from the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks will make it possible for Petro- 
grad and Moscow to get grain from the 
south and if the Bolsheviki can also 
draw food from the Ukraine they will 
be somewhat relieved of the fear of 
famine, which has been their chief 
danger. The Bolsheviki are attacking 
the fortified positions held by the 
American and Allied troops on the 
Dvina River near the confluence of the 
Vaga. 

The dictatorship of the Ukraine es- 
tablished by the Germans at Kiev is 
reported to be overthrown by the As- 
trakhan Cossacks under General Deni- 
kine, Chief of Staff under the Czar’s 
Government. 

















© Harris & Ewing ' 
A RED CROSS MISSION TO THE BALKANS 


As part of its plans for the relief of the starv- 
ing peoples of Europe this winter the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has sent a special mission to the 
Balkans to give broader scope to the work of 
the Red Cross men and to expedite the distribu- 
tion of supplies there. Henry W. Anderson. 
who heads the mission, has been director of the 
Red Cross in Virginia and, since 1917, chairman 
of the Rumanian Commission of the American 
Red » with the rank of lieutenant colonel 
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© Olinedinst, from Underwood & Underwood 
LEADING THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION 


Major General Joseph T. Dickman, commander 
of the 8rd American Division, is in charge of 
the American army of occupation which is 
marching into Germany. In this army are in- 
cluded the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th divisions, 
which are of the Regular Army; the 26th Divi- 
sion, made up of the New England National 
Guard; the 82nd Division, made up of state 
troops from Michigan and Wisconsin; the 89th 
Division, in which are drafted men from Kan- 
sas, Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona; the 90th Division, 
composed of drafted men from Texas and Okla- 
homa; and the 42nd or famous Rainbow Divi- 
sion, made up of the National Guard from 
twenty-six states. General Dickman’s special 
qualifications for command of the army of oc- 
cupation include a thoro knowledge of the Ger- 
man language and of German affairs, When 
Prince Henry of Prussia visited America, Gen- 
eral Dickman, then a captain, was assigned to 
accompany him on his travels 


The demobilization of 
Demobilization’ the American Army 
is the first important 
result of the surrender of Germany. 
No fighting troops have been sent to 
Europe since the armistice was signed, 
and the plans for this contingency 
made by the foresighted General Staff 
are going into immediate execution, be- 
ginning with the troops in this coun- 
try, which number about 17,000,000. 
These will be mustered out rapidly, 
leaving the cantenments to be occupied 
by the men returned from Europe dur- 
ing the necessary formalities attending 
their discharge. It is expected that by 
the first of December the Government 
will be able to discharge 30,000 men a 
day. Secretary Baker announces that 
the first to be mustered out will be the 
seventy-one Development Battalions, 
containing nearly a hundred thousand 
men, the conscientious objectors who 
are doing noncombatant work, the 
spruce division in the Northwest, and 
those regiments that are training in 
England. The larger part of the men 
in the central training schools for offi- 
cers; the United States Guard now 
numbering 135,000; the railway and re- 
placement units, depot brigades, and 
the combat divisions will follow in 
order, preceding the regular troops. 
Meanwhile the army in foreign lands 
will be brought home as fast as condi- 
tions abroad justify relieving them and 
ships are available for their transporta- 
tion, a problem that the Shipping Board 
has said presents greater difficulties 
than were encountered in sending the 


force to Europe. It is anticipated that 
among the first of the Expeditionary 
Force to come back will be those divi- 
sions that have been there longest and 
have done the most fighting, and they 
may be returned before the end of the 
year. 

The Government intends to demobil- 
ize each unit, as far as practicable, in 
its home community. A month’s extra 
pay and certain allowances will prob- 
ably be granted every discharged sol- 
dier, and the effort will be made, thru 
the draft boards, Government employ- 
ment agencies and similar channels, to 
find employment for all who need it, 
and aid all to become peaceably reab- 
sorbed into the social life of their com- 
munities. 


Reassembling after the 
Election Day _ recess, 
Congress took up vari- 
ous matters in abeyance. In the Senate 
the Finance Committee received on 
November 14 a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury suggesting that 
in view of changed conditions it was 
advisable to reduce the amount intend- 
ed to be raised by taxation under the 
House Revenue bill to $6,000,000,000; 
and on the next day it listened to a 
personal explanation of his letter by 
Mr. McAdoo. On November 15, Sen- 


In Congress 


ator Norris proposed an amendment - 


to the Senate rules striking at the prin- 
ciple of seniority in assignmerts to im- 
portant committees. He contended that 
the eight committees that handle vir- 
tually all the important affairs of the 
Government were composed to a great 
extent of the same men, constituting 
a sort of interlocking directorate, who 
were there only because of longer serv- 
ice in the Senate than other men of 
greater specific fitness. His resolution 
prohibits the chairman of any pne of 
these committees, after March 4, 1919, 
holding a seat on any other one. ~ 
On November 18, the Senate passed, 
with little debate, after striking out 
the Pomerene “anti- profiteering” 


clause, the Agricultural Emergency 
bill, which carries the prohibition rider. 
This law, when signed by the Presi- 
dent, prohibits the use of any edible 
substance for the manufacture of al- 
coholic beverages after May 1, 1919, 
and. the sale (except for export) of 
spirits, wine or beer after June 30 
next, until the end of the demobiliza- 
tion of the military forces. 

Senator Lodge introduced on the 
18th a bill providing for full publicity 
for all those handling German or Aus- 
trian goods hereafter. It does not for- 
bid the selling of goods made in those 
countries, but requires public notice 
that the merchant makes a specialty 
of such wares. 

A conference of the Republicans in 
the Senate was held on the 19th, fully 
attended, in which a resolution was 
unanimously approved to the effect that 
“the Congress should assert and exer- 
cize its normal and constitutional 
functions, including legislation neces- 
sary for reconstruction.” This confer- 
ence, in which no factional question 
was raised, also adopted a plan to pro- 
vide for six joint committees to deal 
generally with the subjects of demobi- 
lization, foreign trade, interstate 
transportation, domestic business, re- 
lations of employers and employees, 
and national resources. 


The President The suggestion 
at the Peace Table that the President 
might go to 


Europe in order to take part in the 
consultations prelim:nary to an interna- 
tional peace conference soon revealed 
itself as a settled purpose, announced 
from the White House as follows, on 
November 18: 


The President expects to sail for France 
immediately after the opening of the regu- 
lar session of Congress, for the purpose of 
tuking part in the discussion and settlement 
of the main features of the treaty of peace. 
It is not likely that it will be possible for 
him to remain thruout the sessions of the 
formal peace conference, but his presence 
at the outset is necessary in order to obviate 
the manifest disadvantages of discussion 

















THE BEST CHKIS'IMAS PRESENT FOR THE BUYS 
Salem, Massachusetts, set this example of having moving pictures taken of the home folks to a 
to their soldiers at the front. Wives, mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, friends of the am & 
France all assembled on the common one Sunday afternoon and marched smiling past the camera 
that recorded their message to their boys, to be shown later in “Y” huts in France under the 
auspices of the Community Motion Picture Bureau of New York 
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by cable in determining the greater outlines 
of the final treaty about which he must 
necessarily be consulted. He will,. of course, 
be accompanied by delegates who will sit 
as the representatives of the United States 
thruout the conference. 

The list of these delegates has not 
been published, but it is supposed to 
inelude Secretaries Lansing, Baker and 
Houston, Louis Brandeis, Charles E. 
Hughes and Elihu Root. It is reported 
that the President will be accompanied 
by Mrs. Wilson anda personal staff, and 
will prolong his stay sufficiently to do 
everything possible to insure that his 
sentiments on certain points are incor- 
porated in the peace arrangements. 


Mr. Gompers’ Forecast The meeting of 
Sur Vuahes the Pan-Amer- 
ican Federa- 
tion of Labor, at Laredo, Texas, No- 
vember 13-16, closed with an address 
by its president, Samuel Gompers, in 
which he outlined the attitude of organ- 
ized labor toward the problem of social 
reconstruction. He predicted a world- 
wide federation of labor, whose pur- 
pose and results would be constructive. 
He declared, however, that employers 
must understand that their absolutism 
in industry had gone, just as had abso- 
lutism in government. Then followed a 
manifesto, which has led to much com- 
ment for and against its spirit, report- 
ed in the following language: 

The American labor movement will co- 
operate with all other agencies to help in 
this reconstruction time. Our movement 
is not to destroy but to construct, and all 
may just as well understand . . . 
that the advantages which the workers of 
America and of the Allied countries have 
gained, and which we hope to extend to 
the people of the conquered countries, are 
not going to be taken away from us, and 
we will resist in that attempt to the ut- 
termost. 

The country learned on 
ge Cathe November 18 that the 

Seizure Government had _ taken 
control of all the marine telegraph- 
cables by proclamation of the President 
dated November 2, and had placed them 
in charge of the Postmaster General. 
This action was explained as made nec- 
essary by the jealousy and lack of co- 
6peration between the several cable 
companies, whereby congestion and de- 
lays occurred that were embarrassing 
to the Government, and by the particu- 
larly important need of direct, certain, 
and quick communication of diplomatic 
messages now. The news was received 
by the public with misgivings, and by 
the cable companies with decided pro- 
tests. Clarence H. Mackay, president 
of the Postal Telegraph System, said 
that the action appeared to be “a 
preliminary step toward Government 
ownership,” which he thought “unwise 
at this juncture.” He affirmed that the 
cables had been doing the best of which 
they were capable, and that Govern- 
ment control “would merely disorganize 
the systems, and cause a heavy ex- 
pense” to the country. 

On November 20 the Postmaster Gen- 
eral announced the consolidation of the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
companies, effective December 1, 


in order that the telegraph facilities may 
be used to the fullest extent and the trans- 
mission of messages expedited. 


The revenue bill for rais- 
ing eight billions by 
taxation, sent to the Sen- 
ate by the House some weeks ago, has 
been cut down by the Senate Finance 
Committee to $6,300,000,000. On No- 
vember 14 a new factor was introduced 
by a letter from Secretary McAdoo, fol- 
lowed by a personal talk next day with 
the committee, recommending a further 
reduction to $6,000,000,000, and the 
speedy enactment of the measure. The 
Secretary estimated that expenditures 
by the Government during the current 
fiscal year would be eighteen, instead of 


Revenue 
Reductions 

















© Harris & Ewing 
CONTROLLER OF COMMUNICATION 

Now. that the marine cables as well as_ the 
telephones and the telegraph systems have been 
ordered under Government control, Postmaster 
General A. S. Burleson is virtually the dictator 
of all means of communication in this country 
and to and from it. For the most part the 
organizations put under his control are being 
operated as they were before the war; the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph companies, 
however, have been ordered consolidated into one 


twenty-four billions, as heretofore 
thought. He also favored a continua- 
tion of the policy of lending money to 
the Allies for a limited time, to enable 
them to make purchases of us. Other 
recommendations were: 


That excess profits tax rates for pay- 
ments due next year be no higher than 
those in the existing law. 

That necessary safeguards be provided 
for war and excess profits taxes in the form 
ef adequate provisions for amortization, 
conservative valuation of inventories and 
ascertainment of minimum income which 
shall be exempted from the tax to insure 
the taxpayer against injustice and avoid- 
able injury. 

That war and excess profits taxes be 
eliminated entirely for payments due in 
1920 except with respect to profits on con- 
tracts negotiated during the war period. 

That corporation and individual income 
tax rates be increased on incomes of 1919, 
payable in 1920. 

at the basis for next year’s taxes pay- 
able in 1920 be determined now, and pro- 
visions made to meet a minimum revenue 
of $4,000,000,000 for 1920. - 


Some of these suggestions were at 
once opposed by Republicans on the 


committee and elsewhere who declared 
that the ways of raising revenue after 
the Republicans assume control of. the 
next Congress must be left to that 
party in free action. The Secretary’s 
principal plea in suppport of his pro- 
posals is the desirability of letting busi- 
ness men know what to expect in the 
near future. 


Cuba’s Electoral The general elec- 
Difficulties tions in Cuba in the 
first week of Novem- 
ber exhibited again the inadequacy of 
her electoral law, which is causing the 
Government and well-wishers of that 
republic serious anxiety. The loose- 
ness of the provisions of this law 
caused it to be condemned at the be- 
ginning by far-sighted patriots. The 
previous elections had almost been ig- 
nored by the Liberals, and compara- 
tively few of the Conservatives voted. 
The law provides no safeguards against 
repetition and substitution of votes, or 
against fraud in the secret counting of 
them, so that no one has confidence in 
the integrity of the returns. President 
Menocal’s desire for fair elections is 
undoubted, and it is taken as certain 
that he will struggle for reformation 
in the next Congress. Vice-President 
Nunez speaks of the situation as the 
gravest crisis which Cuba has ever en- 
countered, and announces his determi- 
nation to apply his whole strength to 
supporting the Maza y Arola bill, which 
is calculated to do away with the pres- 
ent evil. The three important features 
of the Maza y Arola bill are these: 
First—The vote is to be obligatory upon 
every one entitled to it, so that the electors 
will not turn their backs on the polls. 
Second—Finger prints and photographs 
shall be used to identify the elector and 
prevent ballot stuffing, which has been such 
a curse to Cuba. 


Third—The counting of the ballots shall 
be done publicly. 


Stefanssen’s -— of the most ego 
: esting occurrences 0 

Arctic Work the week was the return 
from the Arctic regions of Vilhjalmur 
Stefanssen, who reached New York 
on October 30. He had spent more than 
five years on the extreme northern 
coast and islands of this continent, at 
the head of a remarkably well consti- 
tuted expedition sent out for scientific’ 
investigation by the Canadian Govern- 
ment; and, in addition to obtaining a 
great amount of useful information 
respecting the geography, hydrog- 
raphy, ethnology, and mineral and ani- 
mal resources of that almost unknown 
country, he added to the map five new 
islands, one as big as Ireland. 

A part of the expedition, under 


.Stork Storkersen, has remained there, 


and is supposed to be now drifting on 
a great ice cake across the Polar Sea. 
Its object is to determine the force 
and direction of a current believed to 
flow westward from north of Alaska, 
and to make soundings, etc., along its 
course. It is expected that this current 
will take Storkersen and his four com- 
panions to the vicinity of the island 
New Siberia by the end of next Feb- 
ruary, whence they will travel over 
the ice to Siberia, and homeward dur- 
ing the summer. 




















OME weeks ago 
James M. Beck, 
speaking before a 
Philadelphia audi- 
ence, said that when the 
time came to present the 
bills for the loans the 
United States has made 
its allies, it would be a 
great privilege if we could 
cancel those debts saying, 
“These have been paid in 
the blood of your sons.” 
Such generosity, how- 
ever laudable, will doubt- 
less be out of the question 
because of the size of the 
debts, and because we, too, 
are paying in the blood of 
our sons. Yet the situation 
has an aspect that we 
cannot afford to neglect. 
Ifthe United States is to 
live up to the humanita- 
rian principles it has es- 
tablished in this war, if 





Scores of graduates have 
benefited by these and by 
the Rhodes scholarships. 
At this writing, a system 
of exchange professors 
with universities of the 
Allied countries is in prep- 
aration, Columbia and 
Cornell leading the way. 
During the past few 
weeks several scores of 
French girls have arrived 
to complete their studies 
at American universities. 
Thus in various ways we 
are planning to inoculate 
ourselves and our allies 
against future attacks of 
Kultur. But why limit the 
opportunities to univer- 
sity training? Why not 
extend this international 
educational agreement to 
include the arts, the sci- 
ences and the higher forms 
of trades? 





we are to maintain our 
idealistic leadership, our 
work at the peace table in 
respect to our allies must 
be more than an adjuast- 
ment of territory and of 
international finance. 

The cessation of hostili- 
-ties will necessitate our 
presenting to the world a 
new and different proof 
of the validity of our na- 
tional purposes. No greater opportunity 
will ever be offered than at the time 
we reckon up what France and Eng- 
land and Italy and Russia owe us. 

The opportunity will be this: Instead 
of our allies paying back the entirety 
of the money they owe, would it not be 
feasible for them to spend some of the 
money for the education of their and 
our children in their countries and in 
ours? 

There is a precedent for this. The re- 
funding of a portion of the Boxer in- 
demnity and China’s undertaking to 
devote that money to the sending of 
Chinese students to American univer- 
sities and schools has resulted in win- 
ning the esteem and respect of the 


Central News 


scholarships for study 


These French girls, who have just arrived in this country, hold 
in our various schools and _ colleges 


WHEN THE BILLS 
ARE PRESENTED 


BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “LETTERS TO THE 
MOTHER OF A SOLDIER” 


Chinese people and has given both na- 
tions the benefits of mutual understand- 
ing. Whatever other failures we may 
have made in our Far Eastern policy, 
this stands as an unquestioned mark of 
the sincerity of our national motives. 

With this endowment as a basis, 
would it not be possible for the United 
States and its allies to invest in an 
educational entente to extend over the 
next 100 years? 

A number of our colleges and univer- 
sities already maintain fellowships in 
foreign institutions, which are award- 
ed on a scholarship competitive basis. 


There is, for example, 
a Chicago girl whose voice 
has been trained in that 
city and who desires to 
study abroad. Having won 
a competitive scholarship, 
she chooses or has chosen 
for her a teacher or con- 
servatory in Paris to con- 
tinue her instruction. The 
teacher would be paid for 
her tuition and the gir) 
adequately supported for a stipulated 
period by the French Government. 

Or, in Grand Rapids there is a cab- 
inet maker who is desirous of perfect- 
ing himself in certain forms of his 
work. He may elect intarsia, dreaming 
to become a master inlay craftsman. ~ 
For him the doors of the Scoula Reale 
at Sorrento would be opened, and sup- 
port supplied by the Italian Govern- 
ment while he worked and studied 
there. 

Or, from out our list of art students 
there may be those who desire and de- 
serve the personal training of such 
masters as Brangdwyn or Lavery. Can 
either master or pupil conceive of 
greater honor? [Continued on page 297 
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The British Education Mission, invited to this country for closer codperation between British and American educational institutions. 
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® Underwood 4 Underwood 


asked the Director General of the 

Railroads, “Will the Government 

keep the roads?” The Director 

General answered easily—as eas- 
fly as he made seven important deci- 
sions the other day while going down 
the elevator and then one en route to 
the carriage waiting to transmit him 
to the Secretaryship of the Treasury. 
He said, by inference, that, for Ameri- 
cans, prophecy means forthtelling, that 
his interest is focussed on the war re- 
sults. He did not even intimate that 
the railroads might be a big issue in 
the most vital election we have ever 
had—our first Presidential election of 
international consequence—or that the 
roads and his record might be the issue 
of all issues if he is nominated Presi- 
dent. 

From the interviewer’s approach, and 
retreat, and from the approach of the 
Senators who made the same advance, 
and retreat, it would have made so 
much better copy if he had said, “My 
dear man, it’s all settled! We'll hang 
on to the railroads—you can tell the 
politicians to go hang!” 

But he didn’t! 

Accordingly, what is left to do but to 
take such quiet measurement of 
achievement as we can and look to the 
results recorded by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration down to date? 

The point of doubt, of course, is the 
bugaboo of Government ownership. 
There are individuals constitutionally 
for and against almost anything worth 
while—which is another way of saying 
that between memory of the good old 
times of private control 

“The good old times, 

All times are good when old” 
and present-day progressions, there is 
_& river, with two sides; between the 
shipper who used to use cars as ware- 
houses, and the shipper who now gets 
two days’ free service, then is charged 
three dollars a day, and more and more 
until it is ten dollars on the eighth 
day, and ten each day thereafter— 
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BY DONALD WILHELM 


AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF STEEL” 


there is a river of doubt, a surging, 
ugly stream; and there are other riv- 
ers, breaking thru their barriers now 
and then, with a roar, and there are 
many more reserving their force until 
there can be no plea of patriotism— 
those that are being pent up, by the 
State railroad commission, for in- 
stance. 

A train proceeding out of Detroit, 
bound west, about a year ago, started 
out with certain repinings about re- 
stricted, held-down rates for freight 
and passengers. When it got to the In- 
diana line it had to change its head- 
light and put on another kind—be- 
cause the Indiana railroad commission 
said so. When it got to the Illinois line 
it had to change the size of its crew, 
let us say. When it got to the next 
line it had, as it were, to go thru a maze 
of rate differentials. And so on—thru 
all of forty-eight states, let us imag- 
ine. Now all the states—in honor of 
United States traffic—are wearing the 
uniform. There are uniform rate class- 
ifications; some 15,000 items have been 
classified anew, and rates are twenty- 
five per cent higher. And passenger 
rates are higher—three cents a mile, 
now, in interstate traffic, three cents 
and a half if one buys a Pullman 
ticket. The very engines are becoming 
uniform—no one knows just how many 
types and descriptions of engines 
there were, but it is estimated that 
there are many more than a thousand. 
Now there are only eight standard ones 
being manufactured for all the 300,000 
odd miles of Government-controlled 
line, the major portion of the total 
397,014 miles of American single-track 
line. And cars are uniform—there were 
literally a couple of thousand types; 
now there are only twelve types of 
freight-car being manufactured for 
the Government lines. On the 2,100 odd 
Government lines—all there are except 


T 


One of the great freight yards in the Hast that has been taken over by the Government 


IS UNCLE SAM TO KEEP THE RAILROADS? 


about 800 short ones not taken over— 
supplies are uniform. 

Accounting methods are uniform, 
thanks to the work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, heretofore. 
Now statistical methods are being 
made uniform. Wages are uniform, on 
all the Government lines—and they 
are higher, a great deal. Hours are uni- 
form, and shorter, generally. There is 
a uniform lack of press agencies—Mr. 
McAdoo maintains the only one, which 
is essential, no doubt. There is a uni- 
form lack of the traffic departments, 
which furnished the niceties of passen- 
ger travel and obligations to shippers 
—the Government abolished them, took 
over the operation of the roads only, 
and left the corporate organizations 
where they were, handling fiscal and 
similar matters. In doing that it re 
duced the number of railroad officers 
receiving $5000 or over from 2325 to 
1925—a reduction of 400, constituting 
a saving of $4,614,889 a year. On the 


other hand, it established seven Re-- 


gional Directors, who receive from 
$40,000 to $50,000 a year, and a goodly 
group of Federal Managers receiving 
from $13,000 to $30,000 a year, but, 
since, under private control, there were 
salaries greater than that of the Presi- 
dent, salaries ranging as high as $100,- 
000 a year, the saving accomplished is 
considerable and, the Railroad Admin- 
istration affirms, efficiency has not 
been impaired. The four millions saved 
in the reduction or transfer of 400 of- 
ficers receiving $5000 or more has been 
contrasted freely with the increased 
expenditure, mounting high into mil- 
lions, that resulted from a minimum 
advance of two and one-half cents an 
hour in the pay of common labor, an 
advance that ranges from forty-three 
per cent in the case of employees draw- 
ing the lowest monthly wage, up to 
nothing to those receiving $250 a 
month. The advance affected machin- 
ists, boiler makers, blacksmiths, sheet 
metal workers, electrical workers, car- 
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men, moulders, others—a group of 
about 500,000 of the 1,700,000 railroad 
employees of the Administration. 
Moreover, another added expense came 
in reducing the hours of labor to the 
union standard of eight hours a day, 
with time-and-a-half for overtime—a 
reduction that affected virtually all 
railroad employees, and impels, of 
course, an increase in personnel. 

But, on the ottier hand, the rail- 
roads, if left under private control, 
would, without question, in this time 

‘of labor union perfection and labor 
scarcity, have had to increase wages 
and reduce hours. These changes would 
not have been achieved, probably, ex- 
cept by many a hard fight. But Mr. 
McAdoo has had no fight. So we strike 
on one of those indeterminate factors 
which trim the edges of argument and, 
going to the heart of things, make us 
realize that conclusions are out of or- 
der. We don’t know what troubles the 
railroads would have had, what the cost 
in terms of war’s progress and what 
the loss in economies, would have been; 
we do know that Mr. McAdoo invested 
many millions a year and as a result 
got sustained, and perhaps will get, 
uniformly enthusiastic production, 
which in terms of railroads means 
movement of passengers and of freight. 

As soon as we mention those meas- 
urements we begin to look at the situa- 
tion nationally—probably shrewd Mr. 
McAdoo has written it down in his 
secret book of axioms that if public 
attention is called often enough to a 
national view, after a while it will get 
the habit—and there ends private own- 
ership. 

The record, in terms of passengers 
and of ton miles, that is being made is 
astounding. And it is this record which, 
in the end—if we get and keep the na- 
tional point of view—will! keep the rail- 
roads under Government management. 

Let us look at just a few of the illus- 
trative figures that go to show that 
“both the freight and the passenger busi- 
ness of the railroads is greater than 
ever before. 

In some regions the increase in pas- 
senger service—due primarily to the 
transport of soldiers and of soldiers’ 
friends—is nearly 50 per cent greater 
than ever before. In the Southern Dis- 
trict, for instance, the increase in July 
—figures for which are the very latest 
—amounted to nearly 50 per cent over 
that of a year ago, and in the Poca- 
hontas District, in which is Washing- 
ton, D. C., the increase was about 40 
per cent and the Southwestern District 
recorded an increase about similar. This 
increase, nationally, is in tHe ascen- 
dency still—and between getting sol- 
diers off to Europe and getting them 
back again the figures are likely to 
keep to the ascendency. Study of the 
freight carried shows that tho the 
amount of total freight carried for 
the first six months of governmental 
administration was a fraction of 1 per 
cent less than in the same months of 
the preceding year—due to weather 
that thermometers will never forget— 


in July the total ton miles of freight © International Film 
carried passed the total for the pre- W.G. McAdoo, director-general of railroads went up. 


ceding July, by 4.4 per cent. But the 
total number of freight car miles was 
5.2 per cent less. Why? Because the 
cars were loaded fuller, thanks to the 
abolishment of any disposition to favor 
particular shippers by sending for them 
less than full carloads. And there were 
1.2 per cent less train miles, 1.5 per 
cent more locomotives in use carrying 
freight, but 4.3 per cent more in or 
awaiting shop. All this spells out bigger 
carloads, bigger trainloads—efficiency, 
in a word—exactly the kind of efficiency 
that makes up for shortage in locomo- 
tives and cars, and substitutes itself 
for the purchase of equipment when 
equipment costs a tremendous deal 
more than it has ever cost in the his- 
tory of railroading. 

Add to this that in many instances 
the saving in the routing of freight and 
of passengers between given points has 
been decreased from 200 to 500 miles, 
and we get another advantage operat- 
ing nationally. To take a specific in- 
stance, in sixty days about 9000 cars 
being operated between two western 
cities were so routed as to effect a sav- 





ing of 195 miles in the mileage traveled 
by each car each trip, which means a 
saving of 1,754,644 miles, which at 
six cents a mile means a good round 
$100,000 saving on just one little patch 
of the 379,014 miles of United States 
track heretofore owned and operated by 
2905 separate companies. 

These paragraphs are illustrations. 
They are not studies. Consequently it 
is permissible to plot another curve 
by way of illustration: The Railroad 
War Board, in May and June of last 
years, moved: more freight than has 
been moved in any two months before 
and only recently equaled since. It 
made a tremendous showing. That 
board, with the best railroad talent in 
the world, jacked our transportation 
vehicle up, and up, and up—until it 
rolled over into the ditch and howled 
to Garfield and Pershing that the end 
of the world had come. The Railway 
War Board discovered bitterly, in 
short, before a patient public that, in 
an emergency organizations can be 
stretched from 95, say, to 110, and 
from 110, say, to 115, and then, like a 
rubber band they snap and go to perdi- 
tion. Consolidation had to be called in 
to gather the fragments together. 
Stated bluntly, this means that when 
put to the test the railroads came up 
to mark and then fell off. Since then, 
under governmental administration, 
they have come up to mark and passed 
it and in carrying power and in many 
almost innumerable efficiencies are still 
in the ascendency. Figures do not lie, 
the record no one can escape: Under 
governmental management the roads 
have done something—and are doing it 
better and better all the time—that 
under private ownership they could 
not do. 

And they are doing it by using the 
very talent, indeed only part of the 
very talent, that failed to do it be- 
fore. On January 6, six days after the 
Railroad Administration took hold, 213 
ocean-going steamers were lying idle 
in New York Harbor awaiting either 
cargo or bunker coal. The U-boats were 
at their worst; the late Lord Rhondda, 
Food Controller of England, cabled: 
“Unless America can increase in Jan- 
uary the quantity of supplies sent in 
December I am unwilling to guarantee 
that the Allied nations can hold out.” 
At our Atlantic ports cars under load 
were backed up on sidetracks for miles, 
until railroad officers desperately were 
dumping perishables out on the ground. 
Two million tons of freight—44,320 car- 
loads—were piled up at port terminals. 
And then the compact little organiza- 
tion called the Railroad Administration, 
which has office space in Washington 
not in total amount more than many in- 
dividual railroads had, began to ham- 
mer at the mountain to get it moved. 
They sent out orders, gave the regional 
directors all the freedom in the world, 
seeing to it, by the way, that the whole 
mesh- of priority makeshifts was 
thrown into the Atlantic. The regional 
directors began to hammer at the moun- 
tain. Month by month, as they got the 
congestion down, the quantity handled 
[Continued on page 802 








WINNING 4796 NEW CHURCH MEMBERS 


OUR thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-six additions to To- 
ledo’s churches in a four months’ 
campaign! Remarkable? No. In- 
teresting? Yes—very. And gratifying 
—tremendously so—because it simp'y 
exemplifies once more the cosmic power 
of advertising to move the world—the 
world of spirit as well as the world of 
commerce. When a _ Federation of 
Churches maintains a “drum fire” of 
advertising of all kinds—newspapers, 
street cars, bill boards, moving picture 
slides, window placards, hand cards, 
letters, direct mail advertising, etz., 
ete.—in a brief but whirlwind cam- 
paign to “broaden the base line” of its 
member churches, it makes a story 
worth the telling; especially when it 

(a) Exceeds the quota of results 
(new church members) set at the start 
of the “drive” as the objective. 

(b) Makes it a pay-as-you-go cam- 
paign by taking in enough money to 
almost cover the expenses. 

Time was when advertising was 
looked at askance by conservative 
church boards. And some of the ante- 
diluvian crustaceans on those boards 
(because there are still a scattering of 
them left, mostly of the old school, of 
course) still rather maintain that Stone 
Age perspective—call church advertis- 
ing undignified, and all that sort of 
thing. 

But that view is fast being pushed 
into the limbo of the dead and gone. 
The last decade has seen church adver- 
tising forge into its own. The Church 
Advertising Department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
is doing yeoman work in this valiant 
service. The advertising activities of 
Rev. Christian F. Reisner, the titular 
head of that department and the im- 
petus they have given his New York 
church have proved a revelation. 

Several more or less authoritative 
works have been written on church 
publicity that attempt to cover the field 
in its entirety—over, under, around 
and thru; in fact, most of them try to 
cover so much that they are not spe- 
cific enough. They are like Uncle Joe 
Cannon’s characterization of the Demo- 
cratic platform some years ago, during 
the presidential campaign when Alton 
Bb. Parker was running against Roose- 
velt. Uncle Joe said: “The Democratic 
platform reminds me of a Mother Hub- 
bard dress—it covers everything and 
teuches nothing!” 

The trouble with church advertising 
is that up until now it has had to spend 
almost -all its energies in pioneering. 
And the job was no pink tea. There 
were practically no stretches of easy 
going—it was just like blasting thru 
the solid rock all the way. Everybody 
who was not “fur it was agin’ it”— 
there were no middle grounders. As 
near as I can diagnose the trouble, it 
labored under the handicap of being 
misunderstood. Advertising was con- 
sidered too much of a commercial force 
to be utilized as force for the kingdom 
of God. we. 
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BY WILLIAM N. BAYLESS 


And when you come to get right 
down to analysis, we usually do think 
of it only as a business force. Stop the 
first ten men you see on the street and 
mention advertising to ’em—it’s dollars 
to iron washers that they instantly 
think of it as a means of selling goods. 

But we now know that advertisiug 
has scarcely nicked the surface of its 
field of usefulness and that commerce 
is only one segment of that vast field. 
We now know that the broader defini- 
tion of advertising is that it is a force 
for influencing people’s minds and mov- 
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to the 
NOON - DAY MEETINGS 


at 
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TWO MARCH 12th to 16th 
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Gripping, red-blooded addresses by 
dynamic Master Speakers, who 
handle their subjects without gloves 
—and with a fire and fervor that 
will thrill you! Splendid music. 
Come, 


INTER-CHURCH FEDERATION 
of Toledo, 











One of the es | posters that helped make 
the church membership campaign a success 


ing them to take a given course of ae- 
tion; that action may be to vote for a 
certain principle, to abstain from eat- 
ing certain foods, to go to church on 
a certain day, to support a certain cause 
or simply to believe a certain doctrine 
or propaganda. The course of action 
need not confine itself to filling out a 
coupon clipped from an ad, or rapping 
on the dealer’s counter to attract the 
attention of a clerk nonchalantly man- 
icuring his nails. 

Elbert Hubbard called advertising “a 
cosmic force as irresistible as the force 
of gravity.” Gerald Stanley Lee in his 
latest book calls it the most powerful 
thing in the world today! Given -a gen- 
etous measure of it and sufficient time 
and you can mold and shape human 
opinion, you can warp civilization itself 
for good or ill. It is said that advertis- 
ing reélected President Wilson—the 
posters and the magazine and news- 
paper display. It is beyond argument 
that it has won for prohibition in sev- 
eral state elections. In its earlier and 
cruder forms it made states and set up 
dynasties. When hard prest by the 
Roman Senate Cesar. more than once 


appealed to the people by advertising 
on the walls of Rome. 

Gerald Stanley Lee’s daring in bold- 
ly affirming that advertising is the 
most powerful force in the world chal- 
lenged my attention. It made a very 
deep impression upon me. So when I 
was appointed a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Inter-Church Fed- 
eration of Toledo and asked to head 


the Commission on Evangelism I de-. 


murred unless I could get an adequate 
advertising appropriation to carry on 
the work. As chairman of that commit- 
tee, I knew that I must needs assume 
responsibility for the results from the 
forthcoming city-wide evangelistic cam- 
paign.-And I felt that if anything 
would put the campaign across it was 


advertising. So I got my appropriatior. 


first. 

Then our committee met and planned 
out the various moves in our campaign, 
down to the minutest particulars, ap- 
pointed the subcommittees to carry 
them out and finally determined upon 
the quota of results (accessions to the 
churches) that we thought possible to 
attain, the objective toward which we 
would aim. Then we gathered all the 
material together and printed it in a 
comprehensive four-page program, to- 
gether with the personnel of the com- 
mittees. This large program, 8%x11 
inches when folded, formed a sort of 
“bill of particulars” of all the activi- 
ties of our commission—put us on rec- 
ord in a public way as to the line to 
which we proposed to hew. 

The activities we laid out for our 
work covered an intensive, high-pres- 
sure campaign starting with a New 
Year’s Eve Watch Night Service on 
December 31, 1917, to usher in the new 
twelvemonth, and extending up to Eas- 
ter. The Calendar of Events on the 
program was as follows: 


CALENDAR 
THE INTER-CHURCH FEDERATION OF 
TOLEDO 


oo. 31, 1917—Watch Night Prayer 


Service. 
January 6-13, 1918—The Week of Prayer. 
February 1, March 31—Pastors’ Catechism 
or Communion Classes. 
February 11-18-25 March 4—Personal 
Work Classes. 
March 3—Go-to-Church Sunday. 
March 10—Sunday School Decision Day. 
March 10-17—Cottage Prayer eating. 
March 11-23—Down-town Theater Meet- 


ings. 

March 17-31—General Evangelistic Drive 
in all churches. 

March 31—Easter. 

This program was predicated on a 
cumulative series of events growing in 
both importance and interest as the 
campaign proceeded, culminating in ‘a 
great city-wide evangelistic “drive” 
just before Easter, all churches in the 
city participating. 

In three of the feature events on 
this program, advertising was used in- 
tensively and extensively as follows: 

WATCH NIGHT PRAYER SERVICE 


_ The only extra form of promotion used 
in this feature of the program, other than 
the usual church effort, was a series of 
terse pungent little four minute addresses 
delivered by a [Continued on page 300 
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SPECIAL WAR REPRESENTATIVES SEC. HUUSTON AND JUDGE BRANDEIS 


Edward M. House (left) and Elihu Root The Seoretary of Agrioulture should sound the 
were both given special missions to Europe practical note in reconstruction plans. Louis 
by President Wilson during 1917. ‘ D. Brandeis (right) ie an author- 
Colonel House represented the ity on points of law. He was ap- 
United States on the Supreme War a ee pointed Justice of the Supreme 
Council at Versailles. Senator Root, oe ses aa Court by President Wilson in 1916 
headed a ‘mission to Russia it . 


AT THE PEACE TABLE 


These are the men who have been mentioned as probable repre- 
sentatives of the United States at the coming peace conference 


FOR THE REPUBLICANS THE SECRETARIES OF 
Judge Charles E. Hughes WAR AND STATD 

and Senator Root are the Secretary Baker, recently re- 
chief Republicans as yet #up-.. ppt turned from Europe, and 
gested as peace delegates Secretary Lansing (left) 
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Oourtesy of the London Sphere. 
OUT OF GERMAN SLAVERY 


These civilians of Saudemont are celebrating with their Canadianrescuers the victory that brings them their first happy laugh in four 
long years. Saudemont is some twenty kilometers southeast of Arras. The inhabitants have been under German rule thruout the wer 
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MOPPING UP 


A recent cartoon showed War worn 
out after his protracted spree that 
epread destruction thru the world 
calling out to Peace, “It’s over now. 
You can clean up!” “And all I’ve got 
to do,” says Peace, “is to wash the 


dishes, sweep the flvors, feed the chil-: 


dren, mend the furniture, get rid of 
the dirt and put the house in order.” 
That is about the size of it. The 
aftermath of war is going to be in 
some respects a bigger job than the 
fighting and upon the men who won 
the victory falls the immediate task 
of beginning the _ reconstruction. 
“Mopping Up” is what they call it. 
These pictures, just received from 


France, show how they have gone 


at the job with a will already 
© Underwood 4 Underwood 
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MAKING CITIES LIVABLE AGAIN 


These American troops are cleaning up the debris in e 
corner of Chateau-Thierry, the name that they made 
memorable in the victorious battle that began the Allied 








Oentral News 


advance last July. In the photograph at the top of the 


AMERICANS REBUILDING A FRENCH ROAD page are French soldiers working to clear away the 


wreckage of their homes from the streets of Roye 
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THE CANADIANS POLICING CAMBRAI 


Fires set by the retreating Germans were still burning when this photograph was made. The British took Cambrai after heavy fighting 











WHEN ENGLAND WAS AT BAY 


ERMANY began her great of- 

fensive on March 21 while our 

convoy was in the middle of the 

ocean. Eight days later we dis- 
embarked from our steamer, which I 
may now say was the “Adriatic,” at 
Liverpool. Our troops, who were the 
first to cross the companionway, left 
immediately in the special train 
awaiting them for an untold evac- 
uation camp and we civilians, after 
passing thru the formalities of the Cus- 
toms House and Scotland Yard, betook 
ourselves to the city to walk about and 
see the sights prior to our departure for 
London on the early afternoon train. 
Liverpool was enveloped in a good old 
Scotch mist and as the day was Good 
Friday the streets were all deserted and 
the shops closed. Our first glimpse of 
Mother England was a rather forlorn 
one. The prospect of being able. to see 
. anybody or do anything until the fol- 
lowing Tuesday was out of the ques- 
tion, for all England was taking four 
days off on account of the Easter holi- 
days, and holidays, like afternoon tea, 
is a British institution that only a Ger- 
man invasion would be able to suppress. 

After our walk we attended a 
Church of England service and then 
went to the railroad, where we found a 
regiment of New Zealand boys waiting 
to be taken to their camp. What a mag- 
nificent set of fellows they were—tall, 
lithe, bronzed and each with a red- 
banded sombrero hat which looked very 
much like the ones our American boys 
love so well, but which have now had 
to be discarded for the more unbecom- 
ing caps. I have since seen the English, 
Canadian, Australian, South African, 
Italian, French, Belgian, Russian, Por- 
tuguese and American armies in rest 
and in action, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the New Zealand boys 
are the finest appearing troops of all. 
They had come over in a trim little ship 
that had proceeded thru the Panama 
Canal and joined our convoy at its ren- 
dezvous in New York. Except for a 
day’s shore leave at Newport News they 
had been six weeks on shipboard since 
they left home. Their little black, green 
and pink camouflaged boat had kept 
next to our leviathan all the way over, 
and every day we watched them across 
the waves drilling and playing games 
on deck. 

Traveling in England now is a very 
different thing from what it was be- 
fore the war. “Booking rates” have in- 
creased almost to the prohibition point. 
England discourages passenger traffic 
even more than we have. The trains 
are run so near to full capacity that 
most people have to get to the station 
fully an hour before the time of de- 
parture if they intend to get seats. 
Women ticket agents, women ticket 
punchérs, women conductors and even 
women “baggage smashers” do most of 
the work formerly done by men. But I 
could never get used to seeing a woman 
porter at the railroad station carry- 
ing heavy bags while an officer or 
other gentleman walked behind empty- 
handed. 
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BY HAMILTON HOLT 


We arrived at the Berkeley Hotel in 
London in time to walk out on Picca- 
dilly and see something of the city be- 
fore dinner. The streets were not nearly 
so deserted as those of Liverpool. 
Throngs of pedestrians and many taxis 
and buses were moving up and down. 
Almost every man wore a uniform. 
There was the superdrest colonel with 
brass buttons, Sam Brown belt, highly 
polished shoes and leggings, carrying 
his inevitable cane in one hand and his 
gloves in the other. There were bare- 
kneed, kilted Scotch, lithe Australians, 
American-looking Canadians, sturdy 
South Africans; with here and there 
a stray tasseled-capped Belgian or a 
Frenchman in skyblue uniform and 
red-topped cap. The American officers 
were the most modestly drest soldiers 
to be seen in London and they were 
few and far between. This war has 
completely transposed the coloration of 
the sexes. It is the male sex now that 
is resplendent in blue, orange, green, 
red, gold and silver. It is the women 
who dress in drab plumage like the 
ladybirds. 

We planned to dine in a different 
hotel each evening, not only to sample 
the English war time cooking, but to 
see how the English rationing system 
worked out. There seemed to be plenty 
to eat everywhere. Fish and eggs were 
abundant and the staple for a solid 
meal. But sugar and meat could not be 
obtained without tickets. Each dinner 
began with hors d’oeuvres, which con- 
sisted of sardines, cold tongue, pickles 
and three or four kinds of vegetable 
salads. I soon found this to be the best 
course to eat in England. It was in- 
variably good, whereas the other courses 
were apt to be tasteless, as condiments 
and sauces are reduced to a minimum 
if not entirely abandoned. 

In the best restaurants the English 
have all their menus printed in French. 
But now that they can no longer get 
French cooks and waiters they do not 

















W. H. Page, recent Ambassador to England 


fall back on English help, but employ 
exclusively the Swiss. I was told to be 
careful of my conversation in the pres- 
ence of these Swiss waiters, as many 
of them were German spies. 

The Englishman, especially of the 
aristocratic class, used to eat six 
meals a day—tea and biscuits in bed, 
breakfast at nine, luncheon at one, tea 
at five, and dinner at eight, and then 
something cold before going to bed. 
The middle class, of course, have never 
fared like this. But now everybody is 
cut down to the minimum. Indeed some 
have dropt below, as the following 
poem I ran across in one of the London 
papers attests: 

A “fat lady” daily grew fonder 
Of the rations arranged by Lord Rhondda. 

So “refined” she became, 

That you'll notice her name 
On a tomb in the cemetery yonder. 

Every one was required to register 
for food as for about everything else. 
One friend informed me that “We shal! 
soon have to register for leave to 
sneeze.” 

The theaters, which used to begin at 
nine, now opened at seven. This was, 
of course, a direct blow at the prevalent 
London habit of “dining out.” All}. ho- 
tel restaurants had to have their lights 
extinguished at 9:30. 

When we arrived in London the cur- 
few law was just going into effect. 
This was revolutionary. It abolished 
evening dress, established six o’clock 
dinner, threatened five o’clock tea, 
started amusements at seven, closed 
hotels at ten, stopped hot suppers, took 
night buses off, rearranged traffic, gave 
thousands a longer sleep, saved coal 
and light and cut down banquets. But 
it did not seem to affect the theater 
atterdance to any appreciable extent. 

That night we went to a typical Lon- 
don “Review,” which as far as I can 
see was just such a vaudeville show 
as can be found any night on Broad- 
way. But there were three things at this 
and other “Reviews” that seemed to me 
especially significant. First, there were 
invariably songs about America. In fact 
a chorus draped in the Stars and Stripes 
was brought on in some part of the 
program in every music hall I visit- 
ed in London and Paris. Second, there 
were a great many jokes about drink- 
ing whiskey. In America with the 
growth of sentiment for prohibition this 
kind of joke has gone completely out of 
fashion. But in England where the con- 
sumption of liquor is still abundant this 
is always sure to bring down the house. 
Third, between the acts the pictures of 
the Allied celebrities were usually 
thrown on the screen. There would be 
Lloyd George, King George and Haig 
from England, Clemenceau, Poincaré 
and Foch from France, Victor Emma- 
nuel, Orlando and Diaz from Italy. Each 
one of these would get a. perfunctory 
amount of handclapping, but when Ad- 
miral Sims of our Navy was thrown on 
the screen he got more applause than 
any of them, and then when General 
Pershing was shown he got more than 
Admiral Sims, and finally when Wood- 
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row Wilson’s face appeared the house 
went wild. Judge Wadhams and I 
nudged each other with delight. We had 
supposed that the United States would 
have been unpopular everywhere in 
Europe. We expected to find an atti- 
tude of mind that would say: “Yes, you 
‘Americans waited three years while we 
were holding the world safe from the 
Hun. But now you are in, don’t think 
you are going to settle the whole af- 
fair. It is for you to show a little hu- 
mility and modesty in view of the time 
it took you to make up your mind when 
the issue was as clear as a pikestaff to 
us from the beginning.” But I did not 
find this critical attitude toward 


American Embassy at Grosvenor Gar- 
dens. The American Army and Navy 
Headquarters were in an adjoining 
building. It was a very busy spot. Am- 
bagsador Page was not in, but we 
found that he had left an invitation for 
us to take luncheon with him at one 
o’clock at his home. Punctually at the 
hour we presented ourselves at 10 
Grosvenor Square and were promptly 
ushered by a relay of footmen into the 
presence of the Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. 

The Pages have rented a fine old 
square house in one of the most dign’ 
fied and charming parts of London. It 


Americans, I heard unstinted encomi- 
ums of our Ambassador. He has not 
only made for himself a high reputa- 
tion as a diplomat of ability, sound 
judgment and tact, but he has acquired 
considerable fame as an after-dinner 
speaker. 

Mrs. Page likewise enjoys a distin- 
guished position in London society. To 
show the esteem in which she is held 
it is only necessary to record that on 
the 8th of June she was _ invited 
by the First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty, with the express approval of 
the King, to be official sponsor at the 
launching of the “Eagle,” one of the 
largest ships in the English 





America in any country I vis- 
ited, least of all in England. 
On the contrary, everywhere I 
went I discovered the United 
States was the most popular 
nation on earth and with all 
classes of people. It was almost 
pathetic to see the confidence 
Europe has in our power and 
purpose and in our ability to 
make good. When I realized the 
deficiencies of my own country 
and how far from perfect we 
were, it made me feel that we 
must make every conceivable 
endeavor not to dispel this good 
opinion. 

Woodrow Wilson everywhere 
was recognized as the one great 
statesman that the war has pro- 
duced. All classes acknowledge 
his ability and leadership. The 
common people worship him. 
Indeed I think it is no exagger- 
ation to say that our President 
is more the Premier of Eng- 
land, France and Italy than 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau and 
Orlando. Even the so-called up- 
per classes of England are to- 
day giving him their homage, 
and this is all the more remark- 

.able when it is remembered 
that his statesmanship is bound 
to weaken privileg every- 
where thruout the world. 

On our way home from the 
music hall we had our first 








navy. The British naval ensign 
and the Stars and Stripes flew 
side by side from jackstaffs on 
the ship’s bow during the cere- 
mony and representatives of the 
United States naval forces in 
Europe were requested to be 
present by Admiral Sims, com- 
mander of the United States 
forces in European waters. 

I found Mr. Page in a state 
of high perturbation over the 
fact that while the British line 
was being pushed back toward 
the sea and the fate of England 
was hanging in the balance, the 
American army was occupying 
a quiet sector of the French 
line, and as far as he knew had 
no intention of going up to help 
the British where the fight was 
the thickest. 

“Tt is better,” he said to me, 
“for America to lose a whole 
division than to remain inactive 
in this crisis in the world’s his- 
tory. We must have the Ameri- 
can flag at the battlefront, no 
matter what the result.” Mr. 
Page informed me that one of 
the most important members of 
the British Cabinet said that 
while the Government under- 
stood the matter fully the peo- 
ple would say that the Ameri- 
cans had never intended to fight 
anyhow if we did not come to 
the help of the Allies. 








glimpse of London after dark. 
Not a light showed in any win- 
dow. The streets were pitch black 
except for the faintest bluish lights in 
the street lamps, which were covered 
from above so as to be invisible from 
aeroplanes in the sky. Even the head- 
lights in the buses and taxis were 
so shaded as to throw a faint light only 
a few feet ahead on the street level. 
At every underground station, or arch- 
way or other point of safety, an illu- 
mined street sign pointed the way to 
safety in case of an air raid. When 
we reached the Berkeley Hotel we 
found the entrance in complete dark- 
ness and curtains drawn across the 
windows of all the rooms. There was 
no raid, however, that night. Indeed I 
never was in a raid in London, tho I 
enjoyed one or two false alarms. I had 
to wait till I got to Paris and the towns 
near the frorit for that exciting experi- 
ence. 

The next morning I called at the 


A Leppelin, one of a raiding purty, flying over London 


was designed and decorated by the fa- 
mous Adam, and is now furnished in the 
most discriminating taste. It is a home 
such as any American gentleman would 
be more than proud to call his own. The 
Embassy at the Court of St. James has 
been considered, I suppose, next to the 
Presidency and the Chief Justiceship 
of the United States Supreme Court, the 
most honorable office in the gift of the 
American people. Certainly the tradi- 
tions handed down by those who have 
occupied it have made it a diplomatic 
post second to none in the world. Mr. 
Page may not possess the heritage of 
Robert Lincoln, the literary genius of 
James Russell Lowell, the wealth 
of Whitelaw Reid nor the golden per- 
sonality of Joseph H. Choate, but no 
one cf them knew the American people 
as well as he and therefore could have 
represented them better. Everywhere I 
went, among both Englishmen and 


We talked the matter over in 
all its aspects and I finally sug- 
gested that it might be possible for a 
private citizen to appeal to public opin- 
ion in the United States when it would 
be impossible for a man in his official 
position to do such a thing. I asked 
him if he thought it would be wise for 
me to send a cable home urging the im- 
mediate sending of American troops to 
the front to support the British. Mr. 
Page thought a minute and then said, 
“That is a good idea.” So after lunch- 
eon he took me into his library and 
asked me to sit down at his desk and 
write a cable dispatch. Accordingly I 
composed the following cable, which 
Mr. Page approved without a change. 
It would have been useless to send it 
to The Independent, which appeared 
only once a week, for the question was 
one of hours and not of days. So I took 
it myself to the New York Times rep- 
resentative, Mr. Marshall, with a letter 
of introduction [Continued on page 299 








OUR HONOR ROLL OF WAR BRIDES 


read “Our Honor Roll” every 

morning in my church serv- 

ice. Every other pastor in America 

does the same if he is the patriot 
that he ought to be. 

Since I have come back from France 
I find it harder to read it than before, 
because, behind every name on that 
roll, I have a hundred warm, vital, 
close, human pictures and my imagina- 
tion plays havoc with my throat and 
my eyes and sometimes I have to turn 
the finishing of that reading over to 
my associate. 

But I never read that wonderful list 
of names which we call “Our Honor 
Roll” that I do not feel as if I ought 
to be reading another honor roll also. 
I can look down into my congregation 
any morning and see, scattered here and 
there thru the audience, fine, brave 
young girls. One or two of them carry 
babies in their arms. They are “our 
war brides”; God bless them and keep 
them, and comfort them. 

Every time I look into their faces I 
want to do something to honor them. 
I want to read an “Honor Roll.” I 
want to speak of them as “our war 
brides” with the same pride and re- 
spect and reverence that we put into 
that wonderful phrase, “our boys.” 

One afternoon, eight months ago, 
the telephone bell in my church office 
rang. I had been answering it so many 
times that afternoon that I was weary 
with hearing it ring. But this call was 
different. 

“Elizabeth is ill in bed and wants 
to see you at once. She is here at the 
college. This is Mrs. ——.” 

I recognized the voice as that of the 
matron of the college. Elizabeth was a 
beautiful girl who was staying over 
during the vacation because she was 
doing some special work in music. 

She was in love with a young Stan- 
ford student. He was one of the finest, 
cleanest chaps I ever knew. I had 
watched them thru their early days of 
friendship. I had been their father 
confessor during their turbulent days 
of courtship. I had taken them both 
into the church. I had joyed with them 
when they came to me with the news 
of their engagement. 

Then Jim went into the aviation 
school. 

And now Elizabeth needed me. I said 
that I would come at once. 

It didn’t take the car long to land 
me at the doors of the girls’ dormitory 
of the college. It was a great, empty, 
lonely building with all of the other 
girls home on their vacation. The cam- 
pus was beautiful with spring; the 
grass, newly washed by early rains, 
was as clean as the blue of the skies. 
Red flowers in early poppy beds broke 
the green. The matron met me at the 
door. 

“Elizabeth is ill in bed. I’ll take you 
to her room.” 

There she lay, her beautiful black 
hair disheveled, her big brown eyes wet 
with tears, her always crimson cheeks 
dyed the color of the flowers out on the 
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Stidger on his way “over there” 


campus, with an inner fire of heartache 
that was burning her up. 

I knew that, whatever the trouble 
was, it was very serious with Eliza- 
beth. Her cheek bones, high like an In- 
dian girl’s, were burning. The high, 
mobile forehead, too, was hot with 
fever. 

“Oh, Doctor Stidger, Jim has passed 
—he has his commission and leaves in 
a week.” 

“But, Elizabeth, aren’t you proud 
about that? You are going to be brave 
about that, aren’t you? You’ve always 
been such a good sport about other 
things!” 

“It isn’t that I don’t want him to go. 
I do! I’m so proud of him that I nearly 
burst with joy over his appointment! 
But they won’t let us get married be- 
fore he goes. That’s what I’m sick 
over!” 

Then she turned her face into the 
pillow and made it wetter even than 
it was when I came in. I waited. 

I knew that they had been planning 
to get married and I didn’t see why 
there should be any reason to delay 
that marriage just because Jim was 
going to France. In fact they had al- 
ready asked me to be ready on a cer- 
tain date for a quiet little college wed- 
ding in Elizabeth’s Sorority rooms, 
where she and Jim had first met. 

“Who won’t let you get married, 
Elizabeth?” 

“The matron and my _ stepmother. 
They say that if Jim and I are mar- 
ried and then he has to go to France 
that it will be all the harder for him 
to keep clean, because he has——” 

“Bosh! Ridiculous, Elizabeth! I 
don’t care what your stepmother and 
the matron say. They are both wronz; 
absolutely, cruelly wrong. The truth of 


BY REV. WILLIAM L. STIDGER _ the matter is that you and Jim 


love each other. You are both over ° 
twenty-five years of age. You are old 
enough to know your own minds. The 
very fact that Jim is married to you; 
that you belong to him and that he be- 
longs to you; the very fact that he has 
something like that to anchor to; that 
in itself will keep him the fine, clean 
fellow that he has always been. The 
kind of argument that your stepmother 
and the matron have been using be- 
tokens a lack of faith in Jim and a 
lack of faith in human nature, and I, 
your preacher, say to you that the very 
fact that Jim has you for his very own 
will give him something to keep him 
true ‘over there’! 

“Oh, I am so happy to hear you say 
that. When those two women talked 
with me it just knocked my hopes from 
under me. We were so happy planning 
to be married, when this came like a 
blow to me. I was afraid to go on after 
what they said.” 

“Well, I don’t like to go against the 
advice of your stepmother, Elizabeth, 
but I was never more certain that I 
am right in advice than I am when I! 
say for you to go right on with your 
preparations to be married to Jim be 
fore he leaves.” 

“Thank you! You have not only made 
me happy, but you have given me 
strength!” 

Jim and Elizabeth went right on 
after that with their preparations to 
be married, altho the stepmother and 
the maiden lady matron of the school 
were much horrified at my advice. 
They even interviewed me and then 
I said to them, “I believe with all my 
heart in war brides and war babies. If 
two young folks love eacH other as 
Elizabeth and Jim do, and have pros- 
pects so that the bride will not actually 
suffer for maintenance, they can come 
to me any time and I’ll be glad to . 
marry them,.and what’s more, I’ll do it 
for nothing as a patriotic duty to my 
country and to humanity. I believe in 
war brides and I believe in war babies!” 

Naturally there was a good deal of 
criticism of a young preacher over such 
a stand. If I had been older it might 
have been accepted more readily. But it 
was such a positive conviction with me 
that I was right that it was in my 
heart almost like a religious experience. 

So a few weeks after that I married 
Elizabeth and Jim in a wonderfully 
beautiful spring college wedding. I 
never saw this beautiful girl more 
charming than she was that evening. 
Her Sorority sisters came to be brides- 
maids. Jim’s fraternity brothers came 
also. The wedding bell of flowers under 
which they were married was hung in 
a corner of the old Sorority rooms. The 
president of the college was there. The 
wedding was at evening time just as 
the sun was setting. The sky was a 
glorious crimson and the afterglow was 
all the light we had for the service, for 
it was Elizabeth’s idea that she should 
be married in the dusk. We had mem- 
orized the service and Elizabeth and 
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Jim knelt as I pronounced them man and 
wife. 

None who saw that wedding of Elizabeth, 
“our war bride,” and Jim, one of “our 
boys,” drest in his khaki uniform, with the 
soft voice of the chapel organ chimes play- 
ing all during the service, will ever have 
anything but the sweetest, most holy mem- 
ories of that hour. 

I wondered if I was right. On my ad- 
vice and against that of others they were 
married. I have been to France since and 
I come back more and more convinced that 
I was right. I come back more and more 
convinced that the one thing above all other 
things that will keep a boy clean and fine 
is the fact that back here in America there 
is a woman who has given herself to him; 
a woman who belongs to him in a high and 
holy way; a woman whose every prayer 
and thought is for him; a woman whose 
dreams follow him day and night, down 
into the trenches, into the cities, out into 
“No Man’s Land” like a hovering angel of 
love. 

“If that won’t keep a man clean, noth- 
ing under God’s sun will!” a young lieu- 
tenant said to me in the officers’ hotel in 
Paris one evening. 

“And better even than leaving a war 
bride behind, and doubly binding a man to 
high and holy thinking and living, a ten- 
fold anchor to decency, is to have some- 
thing else over home” he added. 

“What is that?’ I asked the young lieu- 
tenant. 

“A war baby,” he replied with a smile, 
and then reached into his pocket for the 
inevitable picture of his Madonna and the 
Child. 

Another old friend I met in Paris. He is 
driving an ambulance and has been all thru 
the hottest of the fighting around Chateau- 
Thierry. I knew him back in the college 
town where I am pastor of a large group of 
college students. As in the case of Eliza- 
beth and Jim, I had watched the love affair 
of this young couple also. 

I had shared their confidences. I had 
been told first when they became engaged. 
I had seen Mary make a man of this care- 
less spendthrift of a boy. I had seen him 
leap into manhood overnight because of 
his love for her. I had seen them also walk 
down the aisle of my church and kneel 
together, uniting with the Church. That 
was a virtual marriage of their souls, and 
the three of us knew that it was such. But 
they had listened to the advice of some well 
intentioned friends and had decided not to 
be married until after the war. 

When I talked with Frank in Paris he 
said: “The one great regret that Mary and 
I have is that we didn’t get married before 
I came to France. She has written me that 
a hundred times!” 

“Why, Frank?’ I asked him, 

“Because we could then feel that we be- 
long to each other. That would be a com- 
fort to me and it would be a comfort to 
her!” 

“But if anything happens to you?” I 
said. 

“That’s all the more reason why we 
should have been married, Mary says, and 
I feel the same way.” 

“Then if you had it to do over again 
anime 

“We would have been married before I 
left home,” he said, with the positiveness 
of a conviction that had come by long 
thought while driving thru the night hours 
under shell fire and death. 

Everywhere in France I have found this 
as men have opened their hearts in some 
quiet moment to talk about this most sacred 
thing. 


Countless people are now cleaning 
their teeth in a new way. And modern 
dentists all over America are urging 
other people to join them. 


The old ways proved inefficient. As 
millions know, they failed to prevent 
tooth troubles. Despite the tooth brush, 
tartar, decay and pyorrhea constantly 
became more common, 


Some years ago the reason was dis- 
covered. It lies in a film—a slimy film 
—which constantly forms on teeth. 


That film gets into crevices, hardens 
and stays. It resists the tooth brush, 
and most tooth troubles are now known 
to be due to it. 


The film is what discolors, not the 


The Pepsodent results are quickly apparent. 
After a few days’ use you will never forget them. 


The basis is pepsin, the digestant of albumin; 
for the film is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve the film, then to con- 
stantly prevent its accumulation, 


But pepsin must be activated. The ordinary 
agent is an acid, harmful to theteeth. For long 
that fact made pepsin seem impossible. 


Now modern science has discovered a harm- 
less, activating method. Five governments 
already have granted patents. It is that method 
which makes possible this efficient application. 


Four years have been spent by dentists in 
proving the value ofthis product. Now we urge 
all people to prove it by a home test. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents for a special 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean theteeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence ofthe film. See how teeth whiten asthe 
fixed film disappears. 


They Save Teeth > 
Now in a New Way 
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They End the Film 


teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. And many troubles besides tooth 
troubles are traced to this germ-breed- 
ing film. 


After years of research, a way has 
been found to combat it. Able authori- 
ties have proved this fact by adequate 
clinical tests. 


For general use the method is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And we supply a special tube to all who 
ask, so the millions may quickly know it. 


Let It Convince You 


All this means that the film which wrecks 
teeth can now be effectively combated. And you 
will never cease to dothat when you see what 
it means to you. 


Cut out the coupon now. 
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UNCLE SAM KICKS 


KAISER TO MUSIC 





Uncle Sam Boots the Kaiser Bill in Vigor- 
ous Yankee Fashion and Boxes his ears to the 


music. Kaiser Bill is running away as fast 
as he can go, dragging his ‘‘ U-Boat Pretzel °’ 
with him. ‘The figures are made of wood and 
attractively painted in four colors. A great 
novelty and attraction at this time. 

RAGTIME RASTUS— An Aut tic Danci 
Doll for Talking Machines. Rastus docs one hundred 
different steps to the music—clogs, shuffles, jigs, etc. 
MOST AMUSING NOVELTY YOU EVER SAW. 

THE BOXING DARKIES—Put on a good lively tune 
and these little figures box away with wonderful accuracy 
and speed. Most realistic, create lots of fun. 
Christmas Gifts. Prompt shipment. 

These toys fit all talking machines (except 
Edison), Put on or taken off in five seconds. 

At Talking Machine or Toy 
Dealers or from us pre- 
paid. Uncle Sam and 
Kaiser Bill (Item 100E), 
$1.50. Rastus (Item 















bination Rastus and 
Boxers (100 A B), 
$1.75. 
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lives. I realize that fully, for I have formed 
many hundreds of homes. I have also seen 
hundreds of tragedies in married life. I 
know all sides of it as they drift thru my 
church office. But I still have mountains of 
faith in love and marriage and home; and 
most of all in war marriages. I do not ad- 
vise war marriages carelessly. I do it be- 
cause it is a deep and genuine conviction 
with me, 

I believe that those who fight this per- 
fectly normal desire on the part of young 
folks in these war days, this high and holy 
passion, this patriotic duty to themselves 
and their country, do not know it, but they 
are both unfair and unpatriotic. 

The first Sunday I was at home in my 
pulpit, after I had spoken and the great 
crowd was thinning out, a beautiful woman 
with a sweet child in her arms patiently 
waited for me. I recognized her at once as 
one of the war brides whom I had married 
more than a year previous to that. There 
was a wonderfully happy look in her face, 
not at all the pessimistic, discouraged, 
downhearted look that some of those would 
argue, who do not believe in war marriages, 
war brides and war babes. There was a 
wonderful radiance about her face. Raphael 
or Da Vinci might have painted an immor- 
tal Madonna of War with her for model. 

She wanted to show me the baby. I could 
see that. 

When the crowd had gone I hurried to 
er. 

She put the war baby into my arms and 
I never saw a sweeter child. It was quiet 
and friendly. She said that she had had 
it in church all that long morning service 
and that it had not whimpered. It was a 


well formed baby. It was not nervous. . 


Many a babe born of less strenuous and 
less emotional moments I have seen shot to 
pieces with nerves that had been handed 
down to it from its peacetime mother. 

Not so this baby. There had been a cer- 
tain great, brave confidence, poise, hope 
and everlasting love shot into that child’s 
very birthright which had given it that lack 
of restlessness. 

It looked up into my eyes and reached 
out its little arms. It was a friendly child 
and there was no look of fear in its eyes. 

I said, “Has its Daddy ever seen it?” 

“No, but we’ve sent him a hundred pic- 
tures of her,” the mother said and em- 
phasized the “Her.” 

I knew that here was a gentle reminder 
that she was no longer an “It” but a 
“Her,” and I smiled at the gentle rebuke. 

“T know just how eager that Daddy is to 
see her! I’ve been there myself.” 

Then I added, “Are you glad that you 
took my advice about getting married?” 

“Oh, yes sir; so glad; so glad!” she said 
with a wonderful light in her eyes. 

“Glad, even with your husband away and 
the addifional responsibility of raising the 
child yours?” 

“Yes, glad even as hard as it is. People 
are so good to me and give me a chance 
to work. Then I have his allotment. He 
only keeps out a dollar a month for him- 
self. I get along well. It is so easy to give 
up other, lesser things for them.” And the 
light in her eyes was enough to blind one 
as she looked down at her War Babe. 

“Glad, even if—” 

“Yes!” And her voice had a supremely 
triumphant note in it as she spoke. “Yes! 
Glad even if he gives his life ‘Over There.’ 
I will at least have Baby. Baby is a part of 
him. Baby looks like him and acts like him. 
When I hold her in my arms I feel that 
I am holding him. She even laughs like him 
and has mischief in her eyes just like he 
has, and a little cowlick in her hair above 
the forehead like his. At first I thought 
that was awful for a girl to have, but more 
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and more I am glad that she has her cow- 
lick.” 

“So you are glad, no matter what comes, 
that you are a War Bride and that you 
have a War Baby?’ I said. 

“Yes, Glad! Glad! Glad!”.And those 
words were like a song to me. 

I thought that would be the end of expe- 
riences with War Brides for a while, but 
the very next day a letter, which had been 
sent to France from one of my War Brides, 
came back to me. It was so characteris- 
tically brave and fine that I include it in 

* this human document: 


DEAR PROTHER PREACHER: 


Last night I came home pretty late from a 
lecture by a young Australian who was blinded 
at Gallipoli, and felt tense with pity and ad- 
miration, and the effort to understand things; 
when there were your letters 'ike a voice from 
the front itself. And your “pitcher’’ too, look- 
ing like a Cossack! 

Well, anyway, I was so glad to hear your 
voice and to marvel at your remembering all 
the tiny things about us, instead of telling us 
what you’re up to. 

T’'ll be glad to have you home, indeed and in- 
deed; and you may have to buck me up again 
because after June my lad will be on Uncle 
Sam’s business. It is hard, but I know that it 
is RIGHT! I’m so thankful for these happy 
months to get my bearings, with no jots of emo- 
tion or hectic impulses, but just the conviction 
that it’s right for him to go and for me to 
supply tons of ammunition in the way of love 
and approval, and a “High Heart.” 

I am proud to be a War Bride. I have never 
done anything that I am happier over. And you 
will be glad to know that before long we are 


to be named for you) comes before his Daddy 
has to go. But if not, it’s all right. That’s my 
part and I’m proud to have a part. 
With love, 
JANE. 


WHEN THE BILLS ARE 
PRESENTED 


(Continued from page 285) 
Would not American art he better for such 
an entente? 

Examples throng on—oriental carving in 
Japan, archeological studies in Greece, 
printing in London, lace making in Brit- 
tany. 

Reversing the slate, our allies could en- 
dow like scholarships in this country. 
Frenth physicians could study at Johns 
Hopkins, Italian lads could learn quantity 
production under Henry Ford, British girls 
come to our business schools. In fact, it re- 
quires no great stretch of the imagination 
to see J. P. Morgan & Co. having its quota 
of brilliant Allied lads studying American 
finance. 

Both here and abroad opportunities of 
this kind have been limited because of the 
types of scholarship, the lack of money or 
of family influence. Having helped make 
the world safe for democracy, we can turn 
our attention to helping inject true democ- 
racy into international education. 

A series of competitive scholarships cov- 
ering every branch of the arts, science and 
higher trades would go a long way toward 
that mutual understanding which makes 
for peace. They would prove an insurance 
y against future misinterpretation. 

Any League to Enforce Peace must be 
based on a mutual understanding of any 
sympathy with the customs and aspirations 
of foreign peoples. But the path of peace 
along which we must travel in the future 
cannot be laid solely on economic inter- 
relationships. It must be built on an un- 
derstanding of the common arts and 
sciences which make up the fabric of every- 
day living. While we form this League to 
Enforce Peace, let us plan to train the 
future generations of those peoples in an 
understanding of the things which make for 
peace and the fuller enjoyment of life in 
each country. 
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to have a War Baby. I hope “Billy” (for he is [ 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Art Novelties 


Useful and Beautiful 
Christmas Gifts — 


EVERYWHERE else throughout ‘The Linen 


Store,” useful gifts predominate this year in our 


HIN.UULUUL. UAL 


IMU 


AS 


Art Novelties Department. 


Give?” problems. 


$27.50. 


blue or purple. $1.50, 1.75, 2.50. 


Sewing and Knitting Boxes, 
green, blue or purple. 


Velour and Tapestry Scarfs, 


in 


Our Patrons will find an interesting collection of most 
attractive articles that will solve many ‘‘ What Shall I 


Knitting [Bags of plain and fancy silks. 
Knitting Needle Cases of Leatherette; colors, green, 
Leatherette ; 


$2.50, 3.50, 4.05. 


assorted 


Reg. Trade Mark 


$1.95 to 


colors, 


colors. 
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= $3.95, 4.95, 7.00. = 
= Velour and Tapestry Pillows, to match Scarfs. $4.95, = 
= 5.95. 6.95. = 
= Attractive Desk Sets of Leatherette or Brocade, in = 
= a variety of beautiful patterns and shades. $2.25, = 
= 5.75, 10.00. = 
= Also an assortment ef Hand-painted Linen articles, = 
= including Book Ends, Telephone Registers, Coaster = 
= Sets, etc. , B: 
= Do not fail to visit this Department of our Stote = 
= in your quest for gifts that combine beauty and — —s Bog. eo =| 
B utility, : =n 
= Mail Order Service: Any of the merchandise described above may be 2 
= ordered with complete satisfaction through our Mail Order Service. = 
2 James McCutcheon & Co. : 
— Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets New York | 
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Religion for Modern Men 
By Dr. Wm. L. Sullivan 

And other Unitarian Litefature 

sent free on request. Address 

Mrs. J. D. BARROWS, 116 Florida St., Springfield, Mass. 














How to Use The Independent in 
the Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. 
Houk Law, Head of the English Department 


of the Stuyvesant High School, where nearly | 
FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is of spe- 
cial help to teachers of Oral Composition, }} 


Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, 
Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore Speaking 
and Oral Expression. It is Free, Sending 


for it will not place you under any obliga- 
tion. Address The Independent, 119 West 
40th St.. New York. 


Frederick | 
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Dr. J. H. Tilden of Denver, Colo- 
rado, is one of the most widely known 
medical reformers in the United 
States. He is the editor of “Philoso- 
phy of Health.” His important works 
are “Diseases of Women and Easy 
Childbirth ;” “Food,” 2 vol.; “ApD- 
pendicitis ;” “Cholera Infantum:’ 
“Typhoid eat “Impaired Health, 
Its Cause and Cure,” 2 vol., etc. 


Do Germs Cause Disease? 


Yes, the Spanish Influenza germ 
is one of many causes of the dis- 
ease. Wrong eating and wrong 
care of the body are necessary 
before the “Flu” germ or any 
germ can cause disease. Resist- 
ance is broken in all those who 
develop influenza or any other 
epidemic disease. Fat right and 
avoid all diseases—read 


The Pocket 
DIETITIAN 


by Dr. J. H. Tilden, who depends 
entirely upon diet and correcting 
of habits to relieve and cure his 
patients of their varying ailments. 


“THE POCKET DIETITIAN” pro- 
tests at its very beginning that in 
no sense are its teachings on diet or 
eating correctly to be construed me- 
dicinally, remedially or in the sense 
of a cure, 


Every poison is a toxin or an intox- 
icant. Toxins are developed by fer- 
mentation and decompositions of all 
kinds of food-stuffs taken in excess 
of nutritive requirements. Alcohol, 
tobacco, tea and coffee, also drugs 
for relieving pain, are toxic; which 
means that they are stimulating—in- 
toxicating—and, when habitually used, 
bring on enervation and pave the way 
for affections of all kinds, especially 
those to which there is a predisposi- 
tion through inheritance. 


“THE POCKET DIETITIAN” will 
teach you how to live—give you an 
idea of the real cause of disease and 
how to side-step it. It is crowded 
with hints as to proper food com- 
binations, menus for people in all 
walks of life. 


“THE POCKET DIETITIAN”-is des- 
tined to be one of the most popular 
books on diet published. Price only 
$1.00 (100-page volume, pocket size, 
flexible leather cover) ; it is worth a 
business to some, and life to others. 
Send check, money order or currency 
for it without delay. Address, De- 
partment ““PD-5,.” 


Philosophy of Health 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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The New 
Books 


The War from Many Angles 


TALes From A Ducout, by Arthur Guy Empey. 
(Century Co., $1.50.) Stories of war that the 
Tommies told each other under fire. By the au- 
thor of “Over the Top.” 


A Rep TRIANGLE Gikt IN FRANCE. (George H. 
Doran Co. $1.) A canteen worker’s letters, re- 
vealing the soldier’s attitude vf mingled good 
fellowship and reverence toward the girl who 
stands for home. 


ReEticion AND War, by W. H. P. Faunce. 
(Abingdon Press, $1.) The author contends 
that, based on the teaching of Christ, out of 
the war must come a League of Nations. Con- 
tains much thoughtful reading matter. 


Tat CHILDREN OF FRANCE AND THE RED 
Cross, by June Richardson Lucas. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.50.) A journal of American 
Red Cross work among destitute French chil- 
dren sent back from German territory. It is 
— ed sympathetic without being hyster- 
ical. 


Present Witson’s STATE PAPERS AND Ap- 


prEssES. (George H. Doran Company, $2.) A 
complete collection of Mr. Wilson’s official and 




















since assuming the Presidency, with introduc- 
tion by Albert Shaw. 


A Dreamer UNnper Arms, by F. G. Hurrell. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50.) An idealistic, but 
self-centered writer, of Kitchener’s army, learns 
that life is action, not dreaming, and that the 
forces that make for living must be struggled 
with actively, not passively. 


Tur Comrnc Dawn, by Theodora Thompson. 
(John Lane Co., $1.50.) “A war anthology in 
prose and verse”—a compilation of opinions on 
the meaning, the outcome and the spiritual in- 
terpretation of the war, looking forward to the 
future of a re-created world, 


THe GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH EmptRe, by 
Edward Jenks. (Little, Brown & Co.) An able 
and well-c!assified book of reference concerning 
the British Government systems and customs. 
It is interesting and up to date, including mod- 
ifications temporarily introduced by the war. 


It HapreNneD Over THERE, by Burris A. Jen- 
kins. (Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.25.) A novel 
of current events and emotions with a mixture 
of warlike ardor and religious sentiment, and 
seasoned with love interest between an English 
grande dame and an American aviator. Emphat- 
ically a war product. 


Drart CONVENTION FOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(Macmillan Co., 25 cents.) A plan by a group of 
American jurists and publicists for the consti- 
tution of a possible League of Nations. Covers 
all the branches of government, with suggestions 
for utilizing the present Hague Court and its 
machinery wherever possible. 


GENERAL FocH AT THE MARNB, translated by 
Lucy Menzies from ‘“‘Les Marais de Saint Gond” 
by Charles Le Goffic. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$1.75.) A vivid account of the six days’ fight- 
ing in the marshes of St. Gond, which preceded 
the final victory of the French at the Marne. A 
book of special interest to those to whom the 
details of battle are interesting. 


Two THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
AgouT THE War. (George H. Doran Company, 
$2.) A catechism of the methods of fighting, 
traveling and living of all branches of the service 
of the warring countries, and a survey of their 
politics, geography and personalities. Largely 
taken from Stead’s Australian Review of Re- 
views, Illustrated with new war maps. 


THe Soviets AT Work, by Nikolai Lenin. 
(New York: Rand School of Social Science, 1° 
cents.) Those who want to know what the Bol- 
sheviki have to say for themselves- as well as 
what is said about them by their enemies, should 
get this pamphlet. Now that the soviet system 
has been extended to Germany it is important 
to understand its constructive program. 


Tue Desert CAMPAIGNS, by W. T. Massey, 
official correspondent for London newspapers 
with the Egyptian forces. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50.) Reveals some of the heroic work by 
Australian troops on the sand dunes of Africa, 
of which little has been told in the stories of 
the Great War. Illustrations from drawings by 
James McBey show the unfamiliar setting which 
added to the hardships. 
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(smerny! Far nme ee es mee 
is the word that best describes 
this NEW dictionary,, 


WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 


THIRD EDITION of the Merriam Series. 
La-gest abridgment of the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
“The One Supreme Authority” 
croc on oe Segoe 
‘oca tri le 
one a er 80 full, Guide to ao 
tion. It alone gives rules for Latin and 
Spanish. Rules for Spelling difficult words, 
plurals, etc. 
Rich Supplemental Vocabularies: 


A Glossary of Scottish Words. A Vocabulary 
of Ri . Christian Namesof Men & Women. 
Fore Foreign’ Wordsand Phrases, 

pronunciation. Aidsto 





Art Canvas, da: dark blue, marble edge. ......$3.50 
Seal, dark brown, gilt edge. .....cceeeseees 5.00 
Red Levant Morocco, gilt edge........+--6.00 
Guaranteed as represented or money returned 
Order from your bookseller, or direct of 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Independent. Springfield, Mass. 














TODAY’S SHORT STORIES ANALYZED 
By ene Witson Neat, A 


M., 640 pages, net 
$1.7 Twenty-two recent magazine stories, 
p= by means of footnotes. Each story af- 
fords an informal, separate introduction to the 
study of short-story management. Offers sug- 
gestive material of value to the professional 
fiction writer and moeterial for months of care- 
ful study for the beginner. 


SHORT STORIES IN THE MAKING 
A Writers’ and Students’ Introduction to the Tech- 


nique and Practical Composition of Short Stories, 
including an Adaptation of the Principles of 
the Stage Plot to Short Story Writing. By 
sree WILson Neat. Pp. xiv-+269. Net 


This is a companion volume to the above. Many 


of the notes in Today’s Short Stories Analyzed re- 
fer to materials in this book. 


At All Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN 
Thirty-five West Thirty-second St., New York 
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The Use of Periodicals in Teaching 
History, Civics and Economics 


By Arthur M. Wolfson 


Free to Teaci{.ers. Write to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 4Cth St., New York 
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Spend the Winter at 
LAKELAND 


FLORIDA 


Solve the high cost of living, escape worry over coal short- 
age, enjoy the delightful climate. 


here you may secure a life income by investing in a 10 


acre grapefruit or orange grove, scientifically cared for by 
low cost co-operative methods 


A planted 10 acre grovecosts $4,950, payable 20 per cent 


down, balance in quarter y instalments. 


Many — owners are now earning from $500 TO $1,000 
ER ACRE: names and addresses furnished on 


oe ~ iitustrated booklet answers all questions. Write fora 
copy and read it. 
grove, visit the property and spend a week at the Country 
Club as our guest. 


W. i. HALLAM & CO., 225 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Then if you are in po-ition to finance a 
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WHEN ENGLAND WAS 
AT BAY 


(Continued from page 293) 
from Mr. Page, and Mr. Marshall trans- 
mitted it that night by cable to America. 
It read as follows: 
London, Saturday, March 30. 
To the Editor of the Times: 

The situation is so grave at the English front 
that it is absolutely imperative for Amcrica to 
send as many troops as she possibly can, to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with the British Army 
where the battle is thickest; for if Germany can 
once get a channel port, no man on earth can 
tell what will ensue. 

Thus not only shall we be bearing our share 
of the battle’s brunt, but we shall have done more 
than anything, since we entered the war, to 
hearten the spirit of Britain and all our allies, 

Unless this is done we shall run the risk of 
losing the golden opinion Europe has already 
formed of us, and the belief will inevitably come 
to prevail that America never seriously meant 
to fight anyway. 

Public opinion in the United States should 
support General Pershing in any action he may 
take to transfer our troops, now occupying a 
quiet’ French sector, to the forefront of the 
battle line. HAMILTON HOLT. 

What effect, if any, the publication of 
this dispatch had in America I never 
learned. But next day General Pershing 
made his memorable offer to put the entire 
American army at the disposal of General 
Foch to use in any way Foch thought wis- 
est to help stem the great German drive. 
This set Mr. Page’s heart at rest and he 
said, “We have done our duty. It is now 
for the French and English to employ our 
troops as they will.” 

This offer of Pershing’s I have the best 
of reasons to believe kad more to do with 
the making of Marshal Foch the allied 
Generalissimo than anything else. From 
the very beginning America had urged the 
creation of a single command for the Allies 
on the western front, but -as long as the 
English and French successfully were hold- 
ing the line we could not get them to act. 
I.loyd George approved of a single com- 
tnand, but even he felt that he could do 
nothing until some military disaster oc- 
curred to the allied cause. But after Ger- 
many had broken thru the English and 
French lines and America had suggested 
that England and France should bury their 
jealousies and decide between themselves 
which should have the supreme Generalis- 
simo, the thing was done. 

I was somewhat amused at the tone of 
the English papers during this controversy. 
Each paper rebuked its colleagues for ob- 
jecting to the plan, but each said that it 
itself had always favored it. But the Eng- 
lish soon found that the making of Foch 
Generalissimo was the turning point of the 
war and in a little while were as enthusias- 
tic for it as the French and Americans 
had been. 

And may I say right here to the eternal 
honor of England that during the entire 
time I was in Europe I never heard a sin- 
gle Englishman criticize the French army 
or the American army or any other army 
except his own. I am sorry that I cannot 
Say the same of the American officers or 
the French officers whom I met. I may 
further say that during this most critical 
period in the entire war, when any. day 
the news might have come that the English 
retreat had turned into a rout, I never 
heard a single whimper from a single Eng- 
lishman. The papers were not telling the 
public the worst and the nation knew that 
things were being held back. But there they 
stood with their backs to the wall ready to 
do or to die. It was glorious. to see such 
universal fortitude in the face of such dire 
calamity. What a contrast to the whining 
and the fearsome scurrying to cover of the 
Germans when the Allies began to get them 
on the run. Old England does not advertise 
her virtues, but when the crisis comes she 
is always there. 
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“AND THEY THOUCHT WE WOULDN'T FICHT” 
Floyd Gibbons 


The first great story of the American Expeditionary Forces, a panoramic picture, 
by the famous correspondent wounded in action at Chateau-Thierry. 
Illustrated. Net, $2.00 


JOYCE KILMER: Poems, Essays and Letters 


With a Memoir. Collected memorial edition of the representative work in various 
fields. Much new material. The letters are of great fragrance and charm. 
Unusual portraits. Two vols. 8vo. Net, $5.00 


OUT OF THE SHADOW Rose Cohen 


An authentic romance of the miraculous spiritual Americanization of the alien, 
a work of consummate unconscious art by a Russian emigrant girl. Illustrations 
by Walter Jack Duncan. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


HISTORIC SHRINES OF AMERICA John T. Faris 


The symbols of our faith: the landmarks of America’s story in statesmanship, 
in war, and in literature. Illustrated with photographs. Historical accuracy, rich 
lore and legend. 8vo. Net, $3.50 


THE GLORY OF THE COMINC: What Mine Eyes Have 


Seen of Americans at the Front Irvin S. Cobb 


Just returned from the Western Front, Mr. Cobb here tells the story of the Grand 
Army of the free peoples, presaging the victory just won. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


THE STORY OF THE SUN: 1833-1918 Frank M. O’Brien 


Introduction by Edward Page Mitchell, Editor of the Sun, As rich, colorful, and 
racy a picture of the development of the American scene as could possibly come 
to hand. Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $3.00 


A BOOK OF REMARKABLE CRIMINALS H. B. Irving 


A fascinating presentation of one of the most extraordinary aspects of human 
nature, by an acute and enthusiastic criminologist and a brilliant writer. 


8vo. Net, $2.00 
WALKINC-STICK PAPERS Robert Cortes Holliday 


TS EE ST 
“There are more laughs in this book than in anything I have read for four years.” 
—Meredith Nicholson. “Altogether charming.”—New York Times. Net, $1.50 


SUCH NONSENSE: A Unique Anthology of Wit and 
Nonsense Smolyn Wells 


Carolyn Wells, a wit with the genius to discover the best of the wit of others, 
has here assembled much of the freshest, most sparkling nonsense of recent 
years. Illustrations by Peter Newell, Gellett Burgess and others. Net, $2.00 


ECHOES AND REALITIES Walter Prichard Eaton 


Human and real poems by one of our foremost American writers. Subjects vary 












































from New England to Washington Square. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
FICTION 
THE PRETTY LADY THE YOUNG DIANA 
Arnold Bennett Marie Corelli 
The most discussed novel of the day A humorously realistic romance of 
on both sides of the a. t $1.50 womankind. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
et, $1. 

THEAMAZINGINTERLUDE THE SOUL OF SUSAN 

ary Roberts Rinehart VYELLAM 8 Horace A. Vachell 


The opinion is unanimous—far and 
away this immensely popular author’s 
finest book. Net, $1.50 


Another and better “Fishpingle” story. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 








THE ISLAND MYSTERY TWENTY-THREE AND A 
.A. Birmingham HALF HOURS’ LEAVE 
“The treatment is pure Birmingham- Mary Roberts Rinehart 


esque, in the familiar vein of ‘Span- 


ish Gold’."—The Spectator, A delightful book for mothers to send 
Net, $1.50 


to soldier sons. Net, $0.60 
WILD APPLES 


By the Author of ‘‘The Straight Road’”’ 
“A -portrayal of heroic young man- 
hood such as we have not seen sur- 
pow in all our range of fiction.”— 

. Y. Tribune. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY :: Publishers New York 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & TOUGHTON 


12mo. 


THE CLUTCH OF 


arjorie Benton Cooke 

A mystery story of rapid-fire inter- 
est, by the author of “Bambi.” 

12mo. Net, $1.25 
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Every Week 


THE LIVING AGE 


Now Under Atlantic Management 


HE interests of the whole world are about to focus upon a single point. 

The peace table will be the centre of intenser interests and vaster prob- 

lems than have ever before devolved upon a single group of men. The 

politics and diplomacy of the world will centre about that board, and on it 
will be played stakes of human happiness past all calculation. 


To understand the cards as they fall, to appreciate the players, and to 
realize the significance of every move, you must know more than our news- 
papers and magazines can tell you. You must know not only the American 
hand, but the hands of every player. You must realize what each country has 
at stake, what it needs for its own happiness, and what it aspires to for its 
own glory. 


Week by week the Living Age will tell of these things. It will give you, 
for all the nations, just those essential facts and opinions which you gain from 
American papers for the United States alone. Through it you can know more 
than the cards your own country has to play; through it you can look at every 
hand in turn; through it you can understand the game. 

The Living Age seeks to become, in a very genuine sense, a compendium 
of European thought, representing not what Americans think of Europe, but 
what Europe thinks of itself. Our contributions will comprise in translation 
the most important articles printed in European journals and magazines and 
the most important speeches of European statesmen. It will embrace the world 
not only of politics and social advance, but of all the rich and varied interests 
of life and civilization. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO INDEPENDENT READERS 
Five months’ new subscription to LIVING AGE $2.00 (regular rate $2.50) 
PLEASE USE COUPON 

THE LIVING AGE CO. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: In accordance with your special offer in The Independent, 
enclosed find $2.00 for a five months’* subscription to THE LIVING AGE. 
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“Foreign postage, 65c extra; Canadian postage 20. 
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A COURSE IN SOCIAL, PROBLEMS 
By A. S. BEATMAN, A. M. 


Head of History Department, Julia Richman High School, New York City. 
TEACHERS SEND FOR THIS BROCHURE. IT IS FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT g : 119 WEST 40th STREET, -NEW YORK 











METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each poe nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 


Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high schodl or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month. 


Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home, 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is.an idea! 
place to live in. 

As a war measure, the course has been reduced from three years to two years and six months. Every 
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For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 











WINNING 4796 NEW 
CHURCH MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 288) 


icked group of Toledo pastors on New 
Sens Eve from 8 to 11 p. m. at all of the 
theaters in the city. This included not only 
the motion picture houses, but the vaude- 
ville, drama and even the burlesque houses. 
At the moving picture houses the address 
was sometimes made two or three times 
during the evening, between shows. 


GO-TO-CHURCH SUNDAY 


1-—Church Calendars. All the churches 
in the city were asked to run special arti- 
cles in their church papers about Go-to- 
Church Sunday and special notices in their 
calendars. Where a church used neither, 
the announcement was stressed from the 
pulpit. 

2—Sireet Cars. Large cards size 22 by 
24 inches were printed in two colors and 
posted on the fronts or fenders of two- 
thirds of all the street cars in the city, run- 
ning a full week prior to “Go-to-Church 
Sunday.” This was chosen in preference to 
posters inside the cars because the latter 
weuld only be seen by passengers whereas 
the cards on the outside would be seen by 
practically everybody, whether riding on 
the cars or not. 

3—Window Cards. Neat window cards 
or placards used, size 11 by 14 inches, were 
printed and allotted to the churches who 


distributed them among their members. 


promising to put them in the windows of 
their homes. A number were also put in 
show windows in downtown stores. 

Hand Cards. These were not cards, 
strictly speaking, being printed on heavy 
tinted paper. They urged the attendance at 
church on this special Sunday and were 
allotted to the churches to be distributed 
by the Sunday school pupils in their neigh- 
borhoods, especially to non-churchgoers. 

5-—Newspaper Ads. In all the newspa- 
pers of the city, little display ads were 
used every day for the week preceding this 
Sunday. These ads were small, only one 
column inch in size, but were given a bold 
black and white treatment to make them 
stand out. Three ads were used in each 
issue, scattered thruout the paper and 
given what is called first position (top of 
column and next to reading matter). The 
newspapers gave their minimum rates. 

NOON DAY THEATER MEETINGS 

1—Use of Theater. The management of 
Keith’s Theater, Toledo’s leading vaude- 
ville house, donated the use of the theater 
every day at noon except on Monday (that 
day is used for rehearsals). 

2—Bill Boards. Our local bill- poster 
plant donated a large painted sign, about 
© feet wide by. 10 feet high, handsomely 
painted in three colors, advertising the 
noon meetings. This was erected near the 
entrance of Keith’s Theater. 

é—Street Cars. The same sort of outside 
cards or signs were used on the fronts of 
the cars as were used in the “Go-to-Church 
Sunday” campaign. 

4—Newspaper Advertising. All of the de- 
partment stores and other prominent re- 
tail advertisers were requested to run a 
notice of these Keith meetings every day 
in their newspaper advertisements. These 
notices occupied a space of 2 inches, sin- 
gle column, set in rather bold type inside 
of a box or panel to make it stand out 
from the balance of the ad. 

5-—Newspaper Publicity. Every day the 
Toledo Blade ran a “streamer” clear across 
the top of its noon edition, advertising the 
meetings in bold type. In addition, the 
Rlade and the other papers ran first page 
stories in their afternoon editions, covering 
the sermon that noon. 

Elevator Cards. Some large cards, 
size 22 by 24 inches, were printed in two 
colors and hung in the elevators of most 
of the downtown office buildings. 

7—Program Folders. Little folders were 
printed in two colors giving the program 
of speakers and topics for the entire two 
weeks of meetings. These were distributed 
in the downtown stores and office buildings 
by* volunteers and also by the various 


church societies, brotherhoods and women’s 
clubs. 
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&8—Daily Invitation Cards. These were 
printed each day, showing the speaker and 
topic for the next day and were distributed 
by picked volunteers among the office 
buildings and department stores downtown, 
laid en the tables in the restaurants, cafe- 
terias, ete. These cards were printed on 
different colored stock each day to make 
them look different. 

9—Moving Picture Slides. Slides, neatly 
lettered in colors, were run in practically 
all of the downtown moving picture thea- 
ters, using a change of slides each week. 
The theaters gave this service gratis, but 
the Inter-Church Federation furnished the 
slides. 

10—Special Days. One of the most pro- 
ductive forms of promotion to increase the 
attendance was to allot special days to 
the various societies. For instance, one day 
each week was allotted to the Christian 
Endeavor Societies of the city, one to the 
Epworth Leagues, one to the Baptist Young 
Peoples Unions, one to the Men’s Clubs and 
Brotherhoods and one tg the Women’s 
Societies. Each organization was asked to 
deliver an audience on this one day. 

The advertising was a tremendous suc- 
cess. The results from it were instant and 
positive. For the Watch Night Prayer 
Service, Trinity Church (one of our larg- 
est) was packed to the doors, people stand- 
ing ten deep in the rear and fully a thou- 
sand were turned away, unable to get in. 

On Go-to-Church Sunday, March 3, it 
seemed as tho all Toledo turned out. A! 
of the churches reporting had capacity con- 
gregations-—many were packed. The pastors 
voted it the greatest Go-to-Church Sunday 
Toledo has ever had. And the ultimate re- 
sults were far-reaching. 

For the Noon-day Theater Meetings the 
crowds at Keith’s grew with each succes- 
sive meeting culminating inthe biggest at- 
tendance of all on the last day. The collec- 
tions grew with the attendance and prac- 
tically: paid all the expenses of the 
meetings! 

The entire campaign was a success. We 
had set our quota (new members added to 
the churches by Easter) at 4000. We ex- 
ceeded that by 796—the mark we reached 
was 4796! 

So score one more achievement for ad- 
vertising. It simply proves anew its many- 
sidedness and versatility. It shows that 
advertising can be made a power in the 
fieid of the church as well as in the field 
of the market. It can be inspirational as 
well as commercial. It can serve souls as 
well as sell soap. 

Perhaps as Mr. Lee says, advertising is 
a sort of Fifth Estate—the most terrific 
bolt in the Jovian arsenal—the young giant 
of leashed power. Perhaps persistent, con- 
sistent, insistent publicity, if given time 
enough, can do anything in the world. Tank 
like, perhaps it can crash its Juggernaut 
way over and thru the barb-wire entangle- 
ments of Prejudice and Indifference that 
cumber human -thought today. 








In October the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance mailed 957,240 checks, of which 
934,157 were for allotments, 6074 for com- 
pensation and 17,000 for Government in- 
surance. 


The ban has been removed from literary 
effort by persons in the military service. 
Hitherto, they were forbidden to contribute 
to publications, or to accept pay for their 
writings. 

The American Red Cross has opened four 
hospitals in Italy—at Milan, at Rome, at 
Genoa, and at Florence. They are entirely 
at the service of any Americans in Italy 
who are engaged in war service. 

Two women, one representative of labor 
and one representative of management, are 
to be added to each State Advisory Board 
of the United States Employment Service. 
They will have full voting powers. 
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Seven to Eight Percent 


Make Reservations Now and Secure These 
Atuactive Returns From Present 
or Jansary Funds 
Bonds of $100, $500 and $1,000 
, denominations secured by 
Coal and Iron Ore — Pulp and Paper Mills 
Steel Mills Chicago Real Estate 
Hydro-Electric Properties Farm Lands 
Important Manafactering Planis 
All ample in value and earnings 
to absolutely protect the investor. 


Present market conditions make 
possible the above returns from 
securities, which would ordinarily 
yield 6% or less. 


Send for new list of our recommen- 
dations, No. 1016AB 
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Houghteling & Co. 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible, Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
@ man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 
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IS UNCLE SAM TO KEEP THE RAILROADS 


(Continued from page 287) 


September export tonnage was more than 
double that of last December, January or 
February. In a word, a revolutionary trans- 
formation in railroad conditions and meth- 
ods sustained the bridge to Pershing and 
had vital effect. In seven months the port 
freight capacity has been more than dou- 
bled, and it is still on the rise, yet the very 
men in charge—A. H. Smith, Regional 
Director at New York, who used to be 
head of the New York Central, is a notable 
instance—are men who failed a year ago. 
And, moreover, at date, the capacity of 
the carriers is well in excess of the traffic 
offered, yet supplies of many classifications 
are moving from West to seaboard in quan- 
tity and at speed never known in the his- 
tory of our railroading before. Not all the 
improvement is due to bettered railroading 
—some is due to coérdination between gov- 
ernmental and commercial and Allied fac- 
tors—but all is due, directly or indirectly, 
to the fact that governmental or central- 
ized control made such codrdination and 
improvement possible. The proof is that it 
could: not, by any stretch of desperation, 
be achieved before. 

To catch the bricks and cabbages 
hurled, Mr. McAdoo established a central 
big basket with some active advocates of 
the era of the public-be-pleased sitting 
round the edges of it. The Bureau for Sug- 
gestions and Complaints recognizes that 
the alterations coming, expediently, with 
centralized control of the roads, are new 
and sometimes strike in unexpectedly upon 
one’s eleventh-hour travel plans. Eleventh 
hour crowds lined up, buying tickets, for 
instance, the bureau makes clear are in 
part due to the increase in travel—there 
were about 15,000,000 more persons travel- 
ing and as many more journeys accordingly, 
in June, 1918, than in June, 1917. There 
was concurrent loss in ticket sellers, by 
draft and other causes, which has resulted 
in women being called into service. The 
surcharge of one-half a cent a mile for 
Pullman transportation, the bureau points 
out, is justifiable, since a sleeping car 
will accommodate only twenty-seven per- 
sons, a coach sixty persons, and the average 
deadweight to be hauled amounts to 3250 
pounds per seat in a sleeping car, that in 
a coach only 1400 pounds. Ill-kept stations, 
cars, ete., when reported, are being followed 
up. Train schedules are being adjusted— 
are not yet, by any means, completely ad- 
justed—so that connections are improved. 

There are interesting reflections of the 
change in the legal departments, which in 
cost of maintenance have been reduced 
about a million and a half dollars. Suits 
are fewer, evasions fewer. People like 
America better than they liked American 
corporations. 

Consolidation has brought consolidated 
off-line ticket offices in some cities where one 
can buy any ticket on any road, and ticket 
offices at stations have been consolidated. 

The express companies, like the Pull- 
man Company, are now parts of a co- 
ordinated system. 

The inland waterways systems, including 
fifty-seven canals, 3057 miles in length, 
some of which were owned or controlled by 
the railroads, and many thousands of miles 
of navigable rivers, lakes, bays, sounds, 
inlets and watercraft, are also part of a 
codrdinated whole, soon to be under dis- 
trict directors and a Director of Inland 
Waterways. 

The Government insures its own risks, 
with a vigilant system of inspection and 
protection inaugurated—a good thing 
economically, no doubt, since reports from 
all but five of the more important roads 


demonstrate that in the three years ending 
June 30, 1917, the premiums paid insur- 
ance companies aggregated $16,021,369, tho 
these roads insured by no means all prop- 
erty insurable, while the total losses in- 
curred only $12,460,639, including the 
Black Tom disaster. It is believed that with 
proper care, a substantial saving will be 
made by a policy of non-insurance. 

A uniform compensation, insurance and 
pension plan for employees is under con- 
sideration. 

Safety departments are being made more 
general. 

And among other economies effected and 
other regulations made, the purchase of 
supplies is centralized, a substantial sav- 
ing is thus made, and the sale of all in- 
toxicants has been abolished, on the land 
and waterway transportation properties. 

Not all travelers are altogether pleased, 
not all are altogether placated or reassured 
or ready to give over their grievances, how- 
ever, even when they are told that 1,200,- 
000 troops have been transported monthly, 
requiring equipment, preémpting attention 
that might otherwise be given travelers. 

And it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that all shippers are delighted with 
governmental management. No individual 
kick is powerful enough, of course, to 
knock Government ownership under the 
river of doubt, just as no individual cham- 
pionship is sufficient to sustain it. Never 
theless the fact remains that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission hears a_ great 
many kicks. Some shippers complain that 
when they ask their freight to be sent by 
one road, it comes in by another; and the 
Railroad Administration answers that 
usually a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points and preferred 
shipments have the right of way over the 
straight line. Representatives of the Fuel 
Administration chime in that anyway there 
won’t be a coal shortage of much moment 
this winter, thanks, in part, to many fac- 
tors, one of which is the relief of port 
congestion of coal cars, achieved by pool- 
ing and improved classification -to facilitate 
pooling, a plan inaugurated in the days of 
the War Board, made almost completely 
effective now. But the most emphatic com- 
plaints reaching the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now come from the lines not 
taken over by the Government. Lines ex- 
isting within states, used for thru govern- 
mental traffic, are subject to Railroad Ad- 
ministration rulings; there are many lines, 
nearly 800, quite outside, responsible to 
state commissions that in many cases have 
refused rate increases, either freight or pas- 
senger, are subject to many reactions from 
governmental management of the great ma- 
jority of roads, and, as a result, in some 
cases, are taking refuge in bankruptcy. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission serves, 
aside from its adjudicative function, as a 
source of much valuable information and 
advice to the Railroad Administration. To 
it, also, is committed, by the legislation 
establishing centralized control, the com- 
putation of income, debits and credits aris- 
ing from governmental dealings with the 
roads; the computation of the average an- 
nual railway operating income; the ap- 
pointment of boards to hear claims for com- 
pensation arising in certain emergencies, 
anteceding resort to the Court of Claims; 
the review of rates, fares, charges, classifi- 
cations, regulations and practises initiated 
by the President or his representatives, pro- 
vided, however, that none of these “shall 
be suspended by the commission pending 
final determination”; the hearing of com- 
plaints as to these changes inaugurated, ip 
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again, the commission “shall give due con- 
sideration to the fact that the transporta- 
tion systems are being operated under a 
unified and codrdinated national control 
and not in competition.” 

Holders of stocks and bonds uttered a 
long sigh or relief when the Government 
took responsibility for the roads. They were 
willing to accept a mean average of profit 
approximated by the average of the last 
three years of private control; they are 
willing to go on receiving that until the 
twenty-one months after peace is declared— 
the time the Government is to retain the 
roads—is over. Equipmént is being im- 
proved, 100,000 freight cars, 1430 locomo- 
tives, of standardized design, are being de- 
livered, improvements costing to date more 
than $1,500,000,000 have been authorized, 
for additions, betterments, equipment, con- 
struction of extensions, branches, new 
lines, Advances to roads aggregating $203,- 
714,050 for the payment of authorized divi- 
dends and the redemption of maturing se- 
curities, were made previous to August 1. 
The roads were enjoying relative prosper- 
ity, in other words. 

Taken by and large, talking much with 
many railroad men who have long been 
constitutionally opposed to Government 
ownership, as well as with those constitu- 
tionally addicted to it sentimentally, it 
seems that things are conspiring to bring 
about acceptance of Government ownership 
or centralized control, or at least regional 
control, as a permanent thing. This result 
may be merely transient. 

This does not at all mean that the rail- 
road question is settled. No matter how 
marvelous a record the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, with its wonderful* choice of re- 
gional directors and executives, may make, 
still there are mighty, perhaps major, forces 
in the bulrushes along the river of doubt, 
biding their time. No matter how glorious 
a stream of traffic the railroads now, with 
the waterways and other means of trans- 
portation at the command of the Railroad 
Administration are getting off to Europe, 
there are breakers ahead. 

The breakers will begin to smash home 
the moment that peace is declared and the 
bulrushes will be there with the breakers. 
It is, in a word, the transitional period 
that will immediately follow peace that will 
tell the tale. The causes that will make 
reconstruction difficult will affect the rail- 
roads just as they affect the rest of Ameri- 
ean industry. The roads are a kind of major 
test of Government control. If they remain 
in Government control they will constitute 
a major premise for Government control 
of much else in American industry, and 
Washington will be, as a result, the indus- 
trial as well as the political capital. But 
if the railroads fail, much else will fail of 
Government control. The issue is up, in 
many ways, thus, to the roads, and it is also 
up to the next Congress, which will have 
much to do with the ways and means of 
reconstruction. But the issue will also be 
up in 1920, the next Presidential election. 
If, then, Mr. McAdoo has laid the funda- 
mentals of his railroad administration so 
soundly that there can be no question of 
his complete success, if he can point out 
that the exigencies of revenue require gov- 
ernmental control (England’s total sources 
of pre-war revenue will not, after the war, 
pay the interest on her war debt); if he 
can show that our national ascendency and 
power rests upon the same unified control 
of our national facilities that in war Eng- 
land has attained, and France has, that 
the day of international competition is here 
and the day of intra-national, or internal, 
competition must, perforce, be gone, public 
opinion will do the rest. 

Washington, D. C. 
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How to Turn $1000 
Into $1600 


AN investment of $1000 in a ten-year first mortgage 
6% bond, safeguarded under the Séraus Plan, will 
yield a total return of $1600 in principal and interest. 


If you want a security maturing sooner, you have a choice 
from ten down to two years, as the bonds mature serially. 


War-Tested Safety 


These well-secured bonds have proven their safety and 
stability in value through four years of war-time condi- 
tions. As they are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, and $1000, they are suitable for investments of 
any amount. 


We offer a well diversified list cf sound bonds which 
have been passed by the Capital Issues Committee as 
not incompatible with the national interests. Write today 
for our booklet, “Safety and 6%,” and for 


Circular No. L-812 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


MINNEAPOLIS San FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
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Thirty-six years without loss to any investor 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 
45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,207,995.67 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
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WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President RED P a WORCESTER, Secretary 
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JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
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ANNUITIES 


WHAT THEY ARE AND WHO NEED THEM 


Write the National Life Insurance Company. Montpelier, Vermont for a description 
of its Annuity Service, without obligation. — 
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Baltimore Residence of- 
John W, Krick ta 
Chamberlin equipped, 


S EATHERSTRIP 
YOUR WIN- 
DOWS” urges the Fuel 
Administration. Seal 
those 1-8 in. to 1-16 in. 
heat escapes around the 
sashes. Chamberlin 
Strips, the standard for 
25 years, save 1 or 2 tons | The Chamberlin’d 
of coal out of every 5, |. hysep-oned 
exclude cold drafts, coal outold, drafts, ust, 
soot and wet, insure | dim 
warmth near windows, | tling and sticking” 
6642-402 9 —for the life ot the 
prevent ‘‘sticking’’ or | building, There's 
rattling. nothing to wear out. 
Famous Chamber- 
lin Users include 
4. P. Morgan, dr. 
Eliha Root 
Thos. A. Edison 
KE. HM. Gary 
Wm, G. MeAdoo 
W. K. Vanderbilt 
Henry Ford 
Charles Dana Gibson 
Chas, M. Schwab 


Nearly twice as many Cham 
berlin equipped buildings as 
all others combined prove it’s 
BEST, simplest, most weath- 
er-tight and_ trouble-free. 
Outlasts the building. Re- 
pays its cost in 4 years or 
less. Guaranteed 10 years by 
the largest, oldest, most ex- 
peteuses oe mak- 
ers; with a half million dol- | , 

lar paid-up capital and a oe Wee 
quarter-century reputation | _ 34 hundreds of 


for success. thousands of others. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


are installed ONLY by skilled mechanics from 
our factory branches. You deal direct with us. We 
equip windows, doors, casements or transoms— 
wood or metal—in new or old buildings. 
WRITE for illustrated, descriptive book 
and list of usersin your vicinity 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
General Offices, 119 Dinan Building, Detroit 














DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Wednesday, January 15, 
1919, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Friday, December 20, 


1918. G. D. MILNE; Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Turety-YearR Five Per Cent. CoLraterar 
Trust Gotp Bonps. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on December 1, 1918, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York by the Bankers 
‘Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. Mityeg, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, November 19, 1918. 
DIVIDEND 92, a 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on December 31, 1918, to 
the stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business on December 4, 1918. The 
transfer books will not be closed. 
JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 

















How to Use The Independent in 
the Teaching of Civics 


By Simon J. Jumnefsky, A.B., LL.B. 
Teachers write for it and it will be sent free. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH LEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


TO THE TEACHER: Ask every pupil to read 
as much of The Independent as possible, and to 
prepare at home written answers to two or 
three questions. When you call upon a pupil in 
class ask the pupil to step to the front of the 
room, to lay the written answer on the teacher’s 
desk, and to speak without notes, unless notes 
are specifically suggested by the question. Then 
call for one supporting opinion concerning the 
thought presented, and for one dissenting opin- 
ion. Close the discussion by a vote of the class, 
and an expression of your own opinion. Make 
the work spontaneous, spirited and original, 
Build up a vigorous Americanism founded on 
reliable information concerning present-day 
events, conditions and thought. 


1. When England Was at Bay. By 
Hamilton Holt. 

1. Contrast traveling in Eng'and in the time 
of Washington Irving’s visit, and in the 
time of Mr. Holt’s visit. 

2. Contrast the London street scenes described 
by Irving in “The Sketch Rook” with the 
London street scenes pictured here. 

8. Contrast the England of Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley with the England of today. 

4. Contrast the attitude of England toward 
America in the time of Edmund Burke with 
the attitude toward America today. 

5. Give an earnest, practical talk on the thesis: 
“We must make every conceivable endeavor 
to uphold the good name of the United 
States.” 

6. Give a spirited speech showing how great 
was the danger from the German drive. Con- 
clude your speech by adding remarks con- 
cerning German propaganda today. 

7. Draw from the article material in proof of 
the proposition : “In unity there is strength.” 

i!. Our Honor Roll of War Brides. By Rev. 
Willlam L. Stidger. 

1. This article and the story of George Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner” are alike in showing the ne- 
cessity of love as an ennobling force. Com- 
pare the two works. 

2. Prove the fol'owing proposition: “The wom- 
en of America and of England during the 
war proved themselves noble.” 

ill. Is Uncle Sam to Keep the Rallroads? 
- Donald Wilhelm. 

1. rite two original character sketches of 
individua's suggested by the sentence: 
“There are individuals constitutionally for 
and against almost anything worth while.” 

2. Prepare the brief of a debate on the affirma- 
tive or the negative of the proposition: 
“The Government should continue to control 
the railroads.” 

8. Develop a paragraph of contrast on the 
condition of the railroads before the war 
and at present. 

IV. When the Bills Are Presented. By 
Richardson Wri-ht. 

1.. Explain why mutval understanding and 
sympathy are necessary for any League to 
Enforce Peace. 

2. Explain in what way the writer of the arti- 
cle proposes to bring abont mutual under- 
standing and sympathy among nations. 


V. Winning 4796 New Church Members. By 
Willlam N. Bayless. 

1. After you have read the article prepare a 
series of suggestions for the advertising of 
your school. 

2. Look over the advertisements in this num- 
ber of The Independent. Which ones do you 
consider most effective? Give your reasons. 


Vi. The News of the Week. 

1. Give a spirited speech in which you draw 
original conclusions from the British Army 
losses. 

2. From the report of recent events that have 
happened in Germany draw conclusions con- 
cerning the character of the German people. 

8. Give orally a short but clear account of 
what has been done recently along the for- 
mer battle fronts. : 

4. Explain how the coming of peace is likely 
to affect the Bolsheviki. 

5. Summarize the most important events of 
the week not connected with the war. 

Vil. Editorial Articles. 

1. Write in a single sentence the principal 
thought of every editorial article. 

2. Select the editorial article that most im- 
prest you. Give a speech in which you de- 
fend, or oppose, the proposition on which 





the editorial is based. 
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International Trade Competition or 
International, Trade Combination — 
Which?—“Equality of Opportunity.” 


. “The Great War arose out of a struggle for 


the sources of raw materials,” etc. Study 
the history of European colonial expansion 
from 1884 to 1914 with a view to proving 
this statement. 


. “The danger from Germany is eliminated, 


but the source of the danger remains.” 
Does this statement mean that the editorial 
writer believes that great wars such as that 
which has just been finished will occur in 
the future? 


. “The British will not repeat that mistake.” 


What provisions have the British made to 
protect their-interests? How will these ar- 
rangements affect the interests of the rest 
of the world? 

“Free trade has gone for good.” In what 
sense does the writer make this statement? 
What system of international trade was pro- 
posed by the “Paris Pact of 1916”? What 
system has been proposed by President Wil- 
son? By the Labor and Socialist parties of 
Eng'and, France and Belgium? Which sys- 
tem is most likely to insure future inter- 
national peace? 

Revolution and Reorganization — “it 
Will Take Time,” “The Revolution in 
Germany,” “New Regime in Germany,” 
“The Position of the Bolsheviki.’’ 


. What does the first sentence in the editorial 


mean? 


. What lessons relative to the present revo- 


lutions in Europe are to be drawn from 
the history of the American Revolution and" 
from that of the successive revolutions in 
France? In what resnect do the present 
revolutions in Europe differ from the Ameri- 
ean and French revolutions of the eighteenth 


century ? 
. to build up 
real republics in Russia, Siberia.” etc.? 


. Why will the new republies in central end 


eastern Europe “be different in important 
respects from the republics in this western 
hemisphere” ? 

Is Germany likely to go the way of Russia? 
Is Russia likely to swing back into the line 
of orderly democratic states? 

The United States to the Rescue— 
“When England Was at Bay.” 
Reproduce as clearly as you can from this 
artic’e a description of war time conditions 
in England. In what respect are the con- 
ditions described similar to those which 
existed in your own communitv? 


. Why did Mr. Holt expect to find a critical 


attitnde toward the United States in Eng- 
land? Why was the attitude as friendly as 
it seems to have heen? 

“Indeed . . . our President is more Premier 
of England, Erance and Italy than Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau and Orlando.” In what 
sense is this true? How do you account for 
the fact? 


. Why was it suvremely imperative that the 


United States shou'd have offered its mili- 
tary aid to the Allies in March, 1918, in- 
stead of waiting till its armies were more 
fully organized than they were at that time? 
Government Control of the Rallroads— 
“Is Uncle Sam to Keep the Rallroads?” 


. After you have read this article answer 


the question, giving the reasons which you 
find in the text. 


. What economies have been introduced in 


rai'road administration by Director General 
McAdoo? Could these same economies be 
maintained during normal peaceful times? 


. In what respects has railroad service been 


improved by national administration? Could 
these improvements have been made under 
private management under the interstate 
commerce laws which were in force when 
the war began? 


. What influences will be brought to bear to 


continue the national administration of the 
railroads when normal peace conditions have 
returned ? 

Industrial Democracy—“‘Mr. Gompers 
Gives Warning,” “Mr. Gompers’s Fore- 
cast for Labor.” 


. What is the noint at issue between Mr. 


Gompers and Mr. Barr? 


. How was this difference settled in the days 


before the war? During the war? Outline 
the new industrialism for which The Inde- 
pendent pleads. 





